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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE event of the week has been a speech by the British 
Ambassador in Paris to the British Chamber of Com- 
merce there. Sir Edmund Monson began with compli- 
ments to his hosts, regrets for the loss of Sir E. Blount, and 
comments on the difference between the old and the new 
diplomacy, but then plunged, “ after much reflection, and even 
anxiety,” into more important subjects. He thought the 
French had underrated recent speeches in England, holding 
them to be rather fireworks than what they were,—namely, 
electrical discharges produced by “systematic and inju- 
dicious ” friction. The French were mistaken, for the speeches 
represented the sentiment of a unanimous people, and he hoped 
that the idea of the British being a squeezable nation 
would now disappear. England had no aggressive designs, 
and could admire expansion in other nations,—was, indeed, 
as cordial towards France as he doubted not the bulk of 
Frenchmen were towards us. He would therefore earnestly 
ask the French to discountenance and to abstain from 
the continuance of that policy of pin-pricks “ which, 
while it can only procure an ephemeral gratification to 
a short-lived Ministry, must inevitably perpetuate across the 
Channel an irritation which a high-spirited nation must 
eventually feel to be intolerable: He would entreat them to 
resist the temptation to try to thwart British enterprise by 
petty manceuvres such as he grieved to see suggested by the 
proposal to set up educational establishments as rivals to our 
own in the newly conquered provinces of the Soudan. That 
‘was an ill-considered provocation, and might have the result of 
converting a policy of forbearance from taking full advantage 
of victory into the adoption of measures which are not the 
object at which French policy is aiming.” 


This speech, as might have been expected, has caused great 
exasperation in Paris. The official papers affect to believe 
that Sir E. Monson was only “carried away,” but the Press 
in general declares that he menaces France, and some journals 
even demand his recall. They especially resent what they con- 
sider his interference in the affairs of their country,—a 
reference, no doubt, to his allusion to “ the ephemeral gratifi- 
cation of short-lived Ministries.” As we bave intimated else- 
where, we can understand why the speech was delivered, but 
cannot consider it a wiseone. There are serious negotiations 
stillon hand between the two Governments, and it was desired, 
we have no doubt, to remove the last relics of the idea that 
the British Government is squeezable; but other and safer 
means might have been found for this. We cannot believe 
that to allow an Ambassador in the capital of a friendly 
State publicly to dictate a policy to that State is a good 








precedent to set, or one tending to the maintenance of 
friendly relations. We should certainly resent it ourselves, 
and the French, besides being always less thick-skinned 
than ourselves, are just now “all naked feeling and raw 
life.” The speech will affront even moderate men in France, 
and will give the military party a new opportunity of 
declaring that the Republic is insupportable. 


The Court of Cassation has for the moment saved Colonel 
Picquart. That great Tribunal decided on Thursday, on an 
application from the Colonel’s counsel, that it had as yet no 
means of judging whether the military proceedings and the 
civil proceedings against him were in conflict. All the docu- 
ments, therefore, must be remitted to the Clerk of the Court 
for a Report, and meanwhile there must be in both the 
civil and military cases “a postponement of judgment 
on all counts.” This is a severe blow for the military party, 
as Colonel Picquart can now give his full evidence in the 
Dreyfus case. Public opinion, moreover, is turning sharply 
in Colonel Picquart’s favour, mobs “demonstrate” on his 
side, and it is seriously proposed to elect him Senator for 
the Seine district, where there is a vacancy. That would 
be equivalent to taking a plebiscite of Paris upon his inno- 
cence or guilt. It remains to be seen whether the War Office 
will be cowed by this new situation, and the chance of a final 
exposure, or will be irritated into some great attempt to 
“reassert the just claims of the Army.” We incline still to 
the latter belief, though the want of any leader whom France 
knows hampers the military chiefs. 


Perhaps the most ominous thing in the condition of France 
at the present moment is the manner in which the Govern- 
ment has allowed the Anti-Semitic movement in Algiers to 
get out of hand. The Anti-Juif, the organ of the Mayor of 
Algiers, M. Max Regis, lately organised a company of 
photographers to take shap-shots of any ladies who bought 
things at Jewish shops. These photographs are to be enlarged 
and placed in the office windows, in order, of course, to hold 
the ladies who deal with Jews up to popular odium. Another 
example of how the persecution of the Jews is acquiesced in by 
the authorities is shown by the following story. Last March 
a French firm represented in Algiers by a Jew informed its 
agent that, owing to the Anti-Semitic agitation there, it felt 
obliged to rescind its contract with him. “The agent went 
to law, appealing for redress to the Montélimar Court, whicb. 
however, refused to admit his right to damages, ‘ considering 
that it was a case of force majeure,’ and ordered him to pay 
the costs.” As the Paris correspondent of the Times says, 
such incidents show that after seventy years of occupation the 
French have not improved on the government of the Dey. 


President McKinley’s annual Message which was reac 
to Congress on Monday, though too long, isa striking and 
statesmanlike exposition of recent events. After a plain. 
spoken allusion to the ‘ Maine,’ the President deals with 
Cuba, and states that ‘‘so soon as we have pacified Cuba, 
it will be necessary to direct the people to form a 
Government for themselves. This should be undertaken at 
the earliest moment consistent with safety and assured 
success.” Neither revenge nor passion should have a place in 
the new Government, but “ until there is complete tranquillity 
in the island and a stable Government inaugurated the 
military occupation will be continued.” If the Federal Execu- 
tive and Legislature act up to these wise words, and really re- 
fuse to evacuate till the Cuban Government is fit to stand alone, 
Cuba will surely remain for ever in the military occupation 
of the United States. The Caban population is less, not more, 
capable of self-government than that of the Spanish Republics 
of the mainland, yet not one of those conforms to the ideal 
standard of tranquillity and stability laid down by the 
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President. In any case there will be a period during which, 
though Cuba has a native Government, the Americans will 
control the situation as we do in Egypt by the presence of a 
garrison. That being so, they should at once clearly lay it 
down—as Lord Granville did in Egypt—that in the case of 
any serious difference of opinion bet ween the views of the local 
Executive and the views of the Government of the United 
States, it is the views of the latter that will prevail. Unless 
such a notice is firmly and promptly given, it may take 
American shells to clearly define the relative positions of 
the two Governments. The Message does not mention the 
Philippines, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the exact form 
of sovereignty to be exercised there has not yet been adopted. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the President’s announcement 
that America intends to connect the two oceans with a ship 
canal, and will only say here that we hail with satisfaction 
the release of the isthmus from a kind of Anglo-Saxon mort- 
main. England will greatly benefit by the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal. Whether the enterprise will pay com- 
mercially is another question. As to the Far East and China, 
the Message contains what is in fact a notice to the Powers 
that the United States is interested in the question of China, 
and that she will not, as in the cases of Turkey and Africa, 
stand aside. America is not indifferent to the lopping off of 
provinces that is going on, and will see that she is not 
prejudiced “through any exclusive treatment by the new 
occupants.” Buf it bas been announced that the places 
occupied are to be open to international commerce, and “ if 
no discriminating treatment of American citizens and their 
trade be found to exist or be hereafter developed, the desire 
of the Government would appear to be realised.” In other 
words, America insists upon the “open door.” The language 
is both civil and cautious, but the meaning is quite clear. 
Meantime, an American Commission will study the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions of China. After a reference 
to the friendly relations with Great Britain, a hopeful 
forecast of the agreement with Canada, and a sympathetic 
reference to the Czar’s project of disarmament, President 
McKinley states that “there is no question that now, and 
probably for some time in the future, one hundred thousand 
men will be none too many to meet the necessities of the 
(military) situation,” and warmly approves Secretary Long’s 
recommendation for the construction of three new battle- 
ships and twelve new cruisers. 


The great interest excited by the President’s mention of the 
Nicaragua Canal scheme makes it worth while to recall 
the exact nature of the scheme. In the Republic of 
Nicaragua, which holds the broader part of the isthmus 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, lies Lake Nicaragua,—a 
sheet of water 90 miles long and some 4) miles broad. The 
lake is 110 ft. above the sea-level, and 12 miles from the 
Pacific and about 60 miles from the Atlantic. From the lake 
the river San Juan runs into the Atlantic. Across this 
river, about half-way up, a dam is to be made, which will 
render it navigable to the lake; while from the dam to the 
Atlantic coast a canal, with two locks, will be dug. Another 
canal, with six locks, will ran from the lake to the Pacific. 
There will thus be about 64} miles of free navigation in the 
San Juan River, 56} miles of free navigation on the lake, 16 
miles of excavation on the Atlantic side and 11} miles on the 
Pacific, and there willalso be } mile of locks, making in all an 
inland waterway of 128 miles. The cost is estimated at 
£12,000,000, but it may, we should think, be safely said that 
it will “ work out ” to at least three times that sum. 


The fiscal clauses of the Message require separate notice. 
After mentioning that there is now in the Treasury some 
£27,000,000 in gold coin, another £27,000,000 in gold bullion, 
and about £18,000,000 in silver bullion, the President states 
that “the provisions for strengthening the resources of the 
Treasury in connection with the war have given increased 
confidence in the purpose and power of the Government to 
maintain the present standard, and have established more 
firmly national credit. Marked evidence of this is found in 


standard related, as our money standard now is, to that of 
commercial rivals, is generally recognised.” This apparentie 
means that the President intends that the United Stat 
shall have a gold standard by law as well as by Seana 
action, and that his hopes of an international bimetallic halt 
way house have been abandoned. : 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a most interesting letter 
written by Cobden to Captain Cowper Coles in 1864 on the 
question of national defence, which shows that his clear and 
comprehensive brain had fully realised the true nature of the 
problem. He saw that a mobile sea-going force is the true 
weapon of defence for Great Britain, and that land fortifica. 
tions, except in special cases, such as entrances to harbours or 
great waterways, are a hopeless waste of money. The whole of 
the scheme of inland fortifications was, he said, “ the offspring 
of three old men’s brains whose united ages amounted to 
about two hundred and forty years,—viz., Palmerston, Howard 
Douglas, and Burgoyne.” “ We derive food and subsistence 
for nearly half our population from abroad, and more than 
one-half of the raw material on which our manufacturers are 
employed is of foreign origin. If an enemy is our master at 
sea so as to be enabled to land an army and keep open his 
communications, he is capable of blockading us and starving 
us into subjection. He would therefore be a fool to land an 
army at all. We are like a garrison afloat, and our existence 
depends on our communications by sea being kept open.” Tho 
letter contains some characteristic passages which assume that 
all the blundering in the matter was due to the natural wicked- 
ness and folly of the aristocracy. That sounds somewhat wild 
now, and no doubt Cobden had aristocracy rather too much on 
the brain, just as many people now have democracy; but it 
does not detract from the general far-sightedness and sound 
sense of his letter. Cobden had the true statesman’s mind, 
and could throw light on every public problem. 


The German Emperor opened the Imperial Diet on Tuesday 
in a very long speech, the salient features of which were that 
the intimidation practised upon workmen by Trade-Uniong 
is to be prevented by repressive criminal laws, that the privi- 
leges of the Imperial Bank will be renewed, and, it is im- 
plied, extended, and that the organisation of the Army must 
be improved, because, says the preamble to the Army Bill, 
the Armies both of France and “ European Russia” are 
being enlarged. The Emperor then stated his belief that 
the Conference on Anarchism would lead to “practical 
conclusions,” and concluded by expressing his pleasure 
in the journey to Jerusalem, and pledging himself to 
“employ the power conferred upon him by the grace of 
God in the cause of the eternal fundamental truths of 
Christianity” Finally, his Majesty thanked the Sultan 
for his hospitable reception, and the Turkish popula- 
tion for their enthusiastic welcome. It is stated that the 
Emperor will not ask the Reichstag to pay the expenses of 
the journey, but will make that request to the more loyal and 
Conservative Parliament of Prussia. The Members, it is 
known, will not refuse, but the Emperor-King would like a 
unanimous and silent vote. 


The irony of fate still pursues the Emperor of Austria. 
Every man among his subjects seems to exult in his Jubilee, 
but not one among them will let him manage as he pleases. 
Bohemia is shattered by the race contest ; in Galicia there is 
a peasant rising; in the Hereditary States Germans and 
Clericals are at fisticuffs; Croatia threatens rebellion against 
Hungary; and now Hungary is in an uproar. Thanks to 
obstructive tactics, the Ausgleich, or arrangement between 
Austria and Hungary, cannot be passed in time, and the 
Liberal Premier of the kingdom, Baron Banffy, pro- 
poses that he be authorised to conduct the govern- 
ment until it is. He is a Liberal Protestant with a 
large majority, but the Opposition is most bitter against 
him, and is joined just now by sections of his own party 
which thinks that if the Constitution is departed from, even 
nominally, freedom will ultimately be lost. They call on him 
to resign, and let M. Szilagyi, who has just resigned the 
Speakership, be head of the Administration; but this is con- 
trary to the view of the Emperor-King. His Majesty wishes, 





the inflow of gold into the Treasury.” The Message declares, 
however, that it must not be inferred that other currency 
legislation is not required. On the contrary, “the importance 
of adequate provision which will ensure to our future a money ' 


/it is believed, that Baron Banffy should remain till the 


Ausgleich is arranged, but when that will be no one seems to 
know. 
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The Report of the Secretary of the American Treasury, Mr. 
Gage, published this week, recommends that a new American 
seagoing merchant-fleet shall be built up,—presumably by means 
of bounties and exclusive rights and privileges, and the con- 
fining of the trade between the United States, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii, and the coasting trade of those islands, to “ vessels of 
American registry.” That is a very foolish, and indeed 
suicidal, policy if America wants an ocean-going mercantile 
marine, but we cannot think that the Times is at all well advised 
in making the sort of protests it does in its Thursday's issue. 
America must, and will, manage her own internal affairs in 
her own way, and it is useless to scold her for not considering 
our commercial rights. Our commerce is safe enough, 
whatever happens, and will not lose, but benefit, by America’s 
economic blunders. We want America to adopt a more 
rational trade policy for her own sake, not ours, and because 
we do not want to see her Colonial Empire ruined at the outset 
by allowing Trusts and the rest of the monopolist fungi of 
Protection to exploit her new possessions. America, if she is 
wise, will remember that the true road of empire lies 
through freedom, and not through jealousy, monopoly, and 
exclusiveness. 


On Tuesday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a 
speech at Danfermline which was notable for its very plain 
speaking about Home-rule. The Liberal party, he said, were 
neither blind, deaf, nor idiotic. Two heroic attempts had been 
made within the last few years to carry out Home-rule, but 
they had failed, even though sustained by the genius and the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone. “Could they shut their eyes 
to the fact that the preponderating opinion in England was 
opposed to Home-rule, and that a third attempt in the present 
circumstances to pass it would really mean a third failure P 
What would be gained by going on kicking against a stone 
wall?” This makes it absolutely clear that the Liberal party 
has abandoned the cause of Home-rule,—that a Parliament in 
Dublin has been struck cut of the political programme. 
Meantime, it is curious to note that Lord Emly is reported 
to have become a Home-ruler and to have joined the Liberal 
party. We know from his letter in our columns that he is 
specially anxious about securing a Catholic University in 
Ireland. Does he fancy, we wonder, that a University with 
a Catholic atmosphere is likely to be got from Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Perks? 


Mr. Chamberlain made a spirited and outspoken speech at 
Wakefield on Thursday. He maintained that the present 
Government, though not perfect, was an excellent one, and 
elicited much laughter by asking if the Opposition could 
provide a better. This Government was at all events united, 
while the Opposition had no policy even in foreign affairs, 
Lord Rosebery and Sir E. Grey supporting a course in Egypt 
which Sir W. Harcourt could not like and to which Mr. John 
Morley was steadily opposed. They had, in fact, no pro- 
gramme, Home-rule having gone so far that every leader had 
ideas of his own, Mr. Asquith’s, which he criticised in detail, 
being perhaps the most unworkable of all. He especially ob- 
jected to his remarks on old-age pensions, hinting that that pro- 
ject was only postponed because the Government had in hand 
another philanthropic scheme which would be brought forward 
next Session—one for assisting the working classes to obtain 
possession of their own dwellings—and a Bill “to extend and 
develop municipal life in London.” We will say nothing of these 
schemes until they are presented; but meanwhile we are glad 
to see that the Cabinet abstains from overwhelming us with 
promises. The English attend to one thing at one time, 
= especially when their minds are taken up by foreign 
affairs, 








Upon the latter subject Mr. Chamberlain was resolute and 
plain. He admitted that there were still great differences 
with France, but evidently thinks that the way to settle 
them is to speak frankly, and insist that the policy of 
pin-pricks which has been pursued for so many years should 
be finally abandoned. “I am not willing to purchase friend- 
ship at the price of concessions which are never reciprocated, 
but made the basis of more exacting demands.” As regards 
China, he held an understanding with Russia to be indispens- 
able, unless serious complications were to be encountered, 
eut maintained that in future we should not in China stand 
alone, America, Germany, and Japan having identical interests 
with our own, which the first-named, in particular, has openly 





acknowledged in Mr. McKinley’s Message of Monday. The 
whole speech was full of vigour and “ go,” and will probably 
strengthen our French friends in their odd idea that Mr. 
Chamberlain enslaves the Cabinet. 


The ideal London sketched by Mr. Frederic Harrison at 
Toynbee Hall last Saturday is an interesting rather than am 
attractive Metropolis. To reduce the present wilderness of 
houses to a reasonable size—a third or a quarter of the present 
building-covered area—Mr. Harrison declares that the tene- 
ment system is an indispensable preliminary. “ Those who can’t 
endure tenement life must go into the country and small 
towns.” The mind is rather repelled by the prospect of this 
monotonous multiplication of Queen Anne’s Mansions, but ag 
a set-off we shall have more room for fine avenues, parks, 
gardens, and boulevards. Though differing widely from the 
Metropolitan Utopia of the late Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Harrison’s ideal London resembles it in one respect,—the 
river Thames is once more to deserve the epithet “silver 
sliding ” applied to it by Spenser; electric launches are to 
supplant steamers on the waterway, just as elegant and silent 
automobile cars are to supplant all horses and carriages in 
the streets. London, in skort, is to be smokeless, smell-less, 
with a cheap and abundant water-supply conveyed from the 
mountains by gigantic aqueducts built in the Roman fashion, 
universal cremation, and a death-rate of not more than 10 per 
1,000 among a population reduced by “economic causes” to 
two millions. Mr. Harrison’s millennium is far too mechanical 
and monotonons to suit our taste. Thecharm, the'privacy, and 
the individuality of domestic life will not survive an era of 
co-operative kitchens. 


The new buildings of the London Library were opened to 
the public on Monday with a modest but well-attended 
ceremonial. As we have said elsewhere, we think the Com- 
mittee of the Library should have erected a new building on 
cheaper and less cumbered ground; but they probably know 
their own business better than we do, and if their decision is 
accepted, they have done their work exceedingly well. They 
have changed a roomy private house, 14 St. James’s Square, 
singularly ill-suited for a great library from deficiencies of 
light, into a public institution, with two large, well-lighted halls 
for readers and those who exchange books, and an infinity of 
book-rooms, which, though closely packed to hold more than a 
hundred and sixty thousand volumes, can still betraversed wit¥ 
some ease. They have, moreover, kept their expenditure within 
their means, a most unusual merit, made possible only by the 
fact that their financial management is so trusted that they 
can borrow at 3 per cent. That is most creditable to a 
group of literary men, and their able secretary, but, for all 
that, they should gather a reserve fund. Ten years hence 
they will be compelled to build, and by that time a fall in 
the prices now ruling in St. James’s Square may have 
diminished their best asset. They could get a good deal now 
by selling life annuities, and giving the annuitants no trouble. 

Details are given in the Daily Mail of Wednesday of an 
invention which fills us with dismay. According to the 
account furnished by the inventor, his new phonographic 
voice-trumpet magnifies musical and vocal sounds in such 
volume as to render them unendurable in a room and satis- 
factorily distinct two miles off. In time he hopes to extend 
the stentorophonic capacity of this terrible trumpet to thrice 
that distance. His first idea was to enable ship-captains to 
converse in a heavy sea-fog or at night. Now, however, he 
has realised that by the aid of his sound-magnifier telephones 
can be made which will allow a political speaker or profes- 
sional vocalist to entertain three or four audiences seated in 
halls wide apart at one and the same time. The power which 
is thus placed in the hands of those who are fond of hearing 
their own voices is nothing short of devastating. Imagine, 
again, the inflammatory effect of a debate in the French 
Chamber being “switched” on to the working quarters, or of 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett simultaneously ravishing the ears 
of the House of Commons and of a “ demonstration ” in Hyde 
Park. Seriously, it is impossible to profess enthusiasm for 
an invention calculated to enhance the dominion of din under 
which modern dwellers in cities incessantly groan. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 


INTELLECTUAL INSINCERITY AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


E do not imagine that the Daily Mail’s “ sporting” 
attempt to “rally” the Liberal party by a £100 
prize will have any very practical result. Still, as it 
stands, this novel prize-competition is a very curious fact. 
It shows that a shrewd newspaper menager has seen that 
the Liberal party is so much at sixes-and-sevens in regard 
to its policy, its leader, and the problem of Home-rule, 
that there is opportunity for a public competition. There 
is a peg, in fact, for a “ missing-word competition,” 
because there is so much doubt and uncertainty in the 
public mind. As an indication of the condition of the 
Liberal party, the incident is therefore worth attention. No 
one in the old days of Liberalism, in the days, that is, 
before the adoption of Home-rule drove the best men in 
the party into political exile, would have dreamt for a 
moment of asking such questions as the Daily Mail asks. 
There would have been no point, no possible fun extract- 
able, in asking who led the party, or what were the main 
lines of its policy, because the public mind was perfectly 
at ease on the matter. A “ find-the-missing-leader-and- 
missing-policy ” competition has been made possible solely 
vwing to the distraction of the Liberal party. 

Our readers will, we feel sure, give us credit for 
sincerity when we say that the distraction of the 
Liberal party gives us no pleasure or satisfaction. 
That distraction is, we firmly believe, a national mis- 
fortune, and we would gladly see the Opposition restored 
to a position of political stability. The present Govern- 
ment has our general support and confidence both at 
home and abroad, but we cannot doubt that it is weakened, 
not strengthened, by the weakness and disintegration of 
the Opposition. We are Free-traders in politics as well 
#8 in commerce, and hold that monopoly and the absence 
of competition, wherever found, are injurious and 
demoralising conditions. Still, the facts being as they are, 
it is worth while to consider what are the causes that have 
led to the demoralisation of the Liberal party. We 
believe that what has caused its ruin can be expressed 
in two words,—intellectual insincerity. For the last ten 
years the party has been trying to pretend that things can 
be and not be at the same time, and the result has been 
moral and intellectual damage such as even Mr. Kruger’s 
lawyers would find it impossible to over-assess. The 
party and its leaders have ever since 1886 been pro- 
fessing, or attempting to profess, that you can at one and 
the same time destroy and maintain the legislative Union, 
that you can have Ireland governing herself and in a 
state of legislative independence and at the same time 
completely under the Parliament at Westminster, that 
you can have Irish representatives taxing us internally 
and making laws for England without the English and 
Scotch representatives taxing Ireland internally or making 
laws for Ireland. All these professions and schemes are 
based upon the notion that things can be and not be at 
the same time,—if only you have got a sufficiently able 
Parliamentary draughtsman. When it has been pointed 
out that you cannot both annul the essential principle of 
Union and maintain its integrity, the Liberal Home- 
rulers have always in effect replied that you can if you do 
it sufficiently carefully, and pay sufficient attention to 
popular feeling. Their position is, in fact, like that of 
the great Home-rule statesman who propounded to a man 
of science a plan for taking castor-oil without letting it 
come in contact with your lips and so tasting it. First, 
some water was to be put into the glass, then the castor- 
oil, and then some more water, which would cover the oil 
and so make a kind of liquid sandwich. ‘But,’ said the 
man of science, ‘that is impossible, for whatever you do, 
the oil, being lighter, must inevitably come to the top.’ 
‘Pardon me,’ was the reply of the Home-rule statesman, 
‘not if you pour the water in very carefully.’ Here is the 
matter in a nutshell. The eternal law that in human 
affairs things cannot be and not be at the same time was 
held not to apply if only the wordy water of rhetoric and 
fine sentiment was poured in carefully enough. This 
attempt, worthy of the Academy of Laputa, to keep the oil 
between the two layers of water has been going on all 
these years, and an effort has been made again and again 











to pretend that Ireland’s demand for legislative inde. 
pendence is perfectly compatible with England’s resolve 
that she shall have nothing of the kind. Legislative 
independence has been explained to be only local govern. 
ment, and local government has been labelled legislative 
independence, but this, of course, has not in reality pro- 
duced any bringing together of two things that move on 
perfectly different planes. All that has happened jg. 
that the Liberal party has been demoralised and 
exhausted in its fruitless effort to square the circle. We 
may smile at the picture, but in reality it is no smiling 
matter to have the mental energy of half our politicians 
sapped by attempting these intellectual impossibilities, 
When in the time of James II. the Nonconformists— 
sorely tried, we admit, by the intolerance of the Estab- 
lished Church—tried to perform a similar feat, and 
endeavoured to obtain toleration by acquiescing in the 
setting up of the Roman Church and a Roman Catholic 
Sovereign, they soon found themselves in an impossible. 
position. It was then that Lord Halifax pointed out to 
them how impossible it is to build upon “a foundation of 
paradoxes.” That is what the Liberal party is now find- 
ing out. They began to build in 1886 on a foundation of 
paradoxes, and after a dozen years they are discovering 
that all their toil has been in vain, and that nota single 
one of their walls can be got to stand firm. 

It is the effects of this intellectual insincerity, not the 
want of a chief or the want of a definite programme, that 
is ruining the Liberal party. If their leaders and their 
chief organs of public opinion had refused to build on 
paradoxes, they would not now want both for men and 
measures. Were the party a set of straight-thinking men, 
they would soon throw up a real leader, and that leader 
would soon show them the game which it is the objeet of 
every political party to bring down. How long will the 
results of this intellectual insincerity last? Not much 
longer is our sincere and earnest hope. There may be better 
prospects in store for the Liberal party now that they 
have for the time at any rate abandoned the cause 6f 
Home-rule. If they would only make that abandonment 
clear and absolute, and, what is essential, final, we 
believe that a revival of strength would at once set 
in. The temporary abandonment of Home-rule has done 
them good, but they cannot expect to reap the full results: 
until it is made clear that the Liberal party, once 
and for all, discards the proposal to dissolve in any 
shape or form the legislative Union, and that hence.. 
forth they will no more attack the framework of the 
Constitution than their opponents. Let them make it 
obvious that they are as strong supporters of one absolute 
and undivided Imperial Parliament as are the Unionists, 
and they will at once regain not merely a greater share 
of general confidence, but what is even more important to 
a political party, a real belief in their own proposals. As 
long as there is any colour for the belief that the 
Home-rule bogey has not gone for good, but is only 
round the corner, the leaders and the rank-and-file of 
the Liberal party will still be haunted men. To abandon 
Howme-rule finally—that should be the next step of 
the Liberal party. This accomplished, the problems of 


leadership and policy which now perplex its members will 


soon be solved. 





SIR EDMUND MONSON’S SPEECH. 


IR EDMUND MONSON’S speech on Monday to the 
British Charsber of Commerce in Paris is a rather 
grave event. It is a little difficult to believe that Sir 
Edmund, who is an experienced diplomatist—“an old 
fogey,” as he called himself—should have uttered the 


final paragraphs without the consent of his chief; and: 


impossible not to see that if he spoke with authority 
higher than that of his station, the speech must have 
been intended as a serious public warning to the Govern- 
ment of France. An Ambassador does not say publicly 
in the capital of a friendly State that the rulers of that 
State must alter their policy, must abstain from “a 
continuance of pin-pricks which can only procure an 
ephemeral gratification to a short-lived Ministry,” or that 
the irritation so created “ must eventually be felt to be 
intolerable,” or that his Government ‘ may be driven inte 
measures which are not the object which the nation he 
is addressing is aiming at,” unless the relations with 
that nation are already very strained, or unless his own 
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Government have arrived at very grave decisions. That 


such a Warning to France was needful we can easily 
believe. The permanent staff of the French Foreign 
Office, which while Ministers come and go with such 
rapidity is abnormally influential, is much under the 
sway of the Colonial party, and is apparently unable to 
believe that Great Britain has made up its mind about 
Egypt, and will fight rather than suffer its steady purpose 
to be impeded, or its claim to reign on the Nile so long as 
it guides the destinies of Egypt to be denied by any 
European Power. We can readily understand, therefore, 
that it was necessary, for the second time, to make that 
truth unmistakably manifest, and can even follow the 
reasoning which induced the adoption of so unusual a 
method. It is the hardest thing in the world to bring 
anything home to Frenchmen unless it is uttered in Paris. 
They do not read our papers; they translate but few of 
our documents, and those with many omissions; and they 
are 80 interested in the quick and lively life about them 
that they tend to believe that anything which does not 
happen in Paris does not happen at all. “Give us,” said 
About, “one little miracle here in Paris,” and thought 
that his epigram pulverised Christianity. There was a 
great temptation to break through this wall of illusion 
with a volley of disagreeable truths, and it is quite a 
matter for argument whether the temptation should have 
been resisted. We think it should have been, for two 
reasons, the first being that we prefer the old diplo- 
macy to the new, and think remonstrances intended to 
affect a Government or a people should be addressed 
through despatches or speeches to its Foreign Minister. 
Neither journalists nor the public are sufliciently informed 
to know precisely what is toward, or what is meant, and 
there is danger that they may take fire when their Govern- 
ment would not. This impedes settlement. The flame, if 
it arises, limits the power of the Government to retreat 
from an untenable position, and may in a serious 
degree be unfavourable to peace. The French public does 
not know why M. Deloncle’s threat of founding schools 
at Fashoda should have seemed to British statesmen so 
offensive, and thinks that its Government has been 
subjected to menaces almost devoid of reason. In 
reality, we do not doubt M. Deloncle was used by the 
French Foreign Office to express its own annoyance, and 
its determination to retain separate rights upon the Nile ; 
and his threats, therefore, required rebuke; but the 
rebuke might have been given without accompaniments 
at once so novel and so exasperating. What is it toa 
British Ambassador that France, though so persistent in 
her policy, changes her Ministers pretty often, any more 
than that the American Executive is, in theory, paralysed 
every four years? Sir Edmund Monson is accredited to 
France, not to M. Delcass¢, or any other Minister of the 
day. 

Our second reason for objecting to the new method is 
that it will greatly improve the chances of the military 
party. It is our strong belief, and that, we feel sure, of 
some of the coolest observers in France, that this party, 
rather than lose its separate power in the State, its right to 
try and punish any officer on any charge without appeal, its 
claim, as advanced by General Mercier, to “shift” the 
armed force of France according to its own judgment of 
military necessities, and its exemption from insulting 
criticism, will in the last resort overthrow the Republic 
by armed force. That means war, if not a series of wars, 
the reduction of France under a despotism which can only 
be made secure by military glory, a disturbance of all 
Europe in the interest at once of a single man and of the 
most pronounced and recognised militarism. We can 
conceive nothing worse for France or for Europe, yet Sir 
E. Monson’s speech places in the hands of the Generals a 
terribly strong argument. ‘Look,’ they will say, ‘to 
what your Government of lawyers and bourgeoisie has 
brought us. A foreign Ambassador threatens us 
publicly in our own capital, and France is not ready 
for the only adequate reply. Grant that the quarrel 
1s @ bad one, does not that prove that our diplo- 
Macy is incompetent? Grant that the war must be 
maritime, and therefore full of risk, why, except from 
Imbecility, have we chosen such a foe? Grant that 
France is not ready, and do you not grant that France 
needs a chief, or at any rate an organisation, which would 
use its resources, its brave people, and their patriotism 
With more effect? We have just made an apology to 


| be 





Count Munster, and now Sir IE. Monson uses language 
requiring an apology, and it cannot even be asked for. 
There must be an end of this.’ Can anybody doubt that 
language like this, for which there is at all events some 
apparent foundation, addressed by the chiefs of a French 
Army to French Colonels and Captains, will sink deep into 
their minds, increase their permanent contempt for the 
civil power, and at all events diminish their readiness to 
protect a Republic against which such charges can be 
brought with any shadow of justification? Even in civil 
society such words will have their effect. We aN 
know what Frenchmen are like; that their passion is 
“‘ consideration ” ; that they will endure anything if only 
they may feel that through that endurance their amour 
propre will enjoy full compensations. That amour propre 
receives in Sir E. Monson’s speech a wound which, even if 
the British Government desired the downfall of the 
Republic, it would be wiser not to inflict. And the 
British Government is entirely without any such desire. 
Lord Salisbury recognises as fully as any man that 
although the Republic, like every other form of govern-- 
ment, has its own defects, it is accepted by the French 
people, it has survived many devolutions of the executive 
power, it has preserved social order, and it has under 
many provocations assisted steadily in maintaining the 
peace of the world. He has no sympathy with either 
militarism or despotism, and no aspiration as regirds 
France except that her Government should become 
so strong and steady as to be indifferent to any 
popularity which may be attainable through a diplomacy 
marked both by subtlety and swagger. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that either he or his agent, Sir E. 
Monson, have forgotten the reflex effect which the 
latter’s speech must have in France, an effect entirely 
undesigned and deeply to be regretted. When dealing 
with a country seething with furious though half- 
concealed passions, possibly on the edge of a revolution, 
certainly with all the materials in it from which revolu- 
tions spring, it is safer, as well as kinder, to adhere to 
the traditional methods of the older diplomacy. They 
are often wanting in brilliancy, but then they do not fire 
the heather. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


We pointed out at the end of last summer that it 

could not be long before our statesmen would 
have to bring their minds to bear upon the question of 
the Nicaragua Canal and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
this is exactly what has happened. The assertion by the 
President of the United States in his Message to Congress 
that “the construction [of the Nicaragua Canal] is now 
more than ever indispensable and our policy more 
imperatively than ever calls for its control by this Govern- 
ment,” has at once brought the matter within the region 
of practical politics. We make no claim to any special 
prescience in the matter. The Americans have always 
longed for an inter-oceanic canal, and it was evident that 
directly they had acquired possessions in the West Indies 
opposite the coasts of Central America, and also an 
island Empire in the Pacific, they would desire to link 
them by water-communication. <A revival of interest in 
the Nicaragua Canal was thus an inevitable sequence of the 
war. But the Americans cannot obtain that control over 
the Nicaragua Canal which they desire unless we are 
willing to abandon our rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,—an instrument under which both Powers bound 
themselves not to obtain an exclusive control over any 
inter-oceanic canal. We and the Americans, that is, agreed 
some forty-eight years ago that a canal should only 
made and controlled by the two Powers acting 
together, and in no case by either Power singly. Thus if 
we choose we can no doubt veto the making of the canal, 
and prevent the Americans doing what they so very much 
want todo. The people of this country have, therefore, 
to consider whether they will or will not veto the canal. 
We are glad to see already a good many indications that 
we do not intend to exercise our right of veto. The 
Times in its leading article on the President’s Message 
uses words which will, we believe, be endorsed not only 
by the Government, but by the majority of English 
people. The Times says, most reasonably, that ‘if the 
freedom of the waterway were secured to ships of all 
nations, as in the case of the Suez Canal, we do not see 
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what object we should have in standing strictly upon 
claims which originated when the circumstances were 
altogether different.” Not less statesmanlike has been 
the tone adopted by the St. James’s Gazette. 1t has, 
however, been suggested by the Daily Mail, on the other 
hand, that we ought not to give up our rights, and that 
we should insist upon a joint control of the waterway. 
We do not think, however, that this contention will, if it is 
carefully examined, find favour here. Joint control, in 
the first place, means joint guarantees and joint expendi- 
ture, and we do not believe that the people of this 
country are prepared to spend money in Nicaragua. We 
have plenty of objects nearer home on which to use our 
spare cash. When we can get all we want out of an inter- 
oceanic canal controlled by America, why should we 
burden ourselves in the matter? The United States, 
as the Power most nearly and vitally interested, may 
think it worth while to construct or help construct 
the canal, but our interests do not extend so far. All 
we want is that the canal shall be made, and that 
when it is made it shall be open and available to our 
merchant ships and ships of war as freely as to those of 
the United States or of other Powers. We merely want 
an open waterway that no one will be able to tamper 
with. Now, our contention is that we secure this object 
better through American control than by any other means. 
Indeed, if America holds the canal, it will be of more use to 
us in time of war than if we held it ourselves. Supposing 
the canal ours, or merely the property of Nicaragua, a 
hostile Power might block it in the first instance as our 
property, and in the second, in defiance of a weak State. 
If, however, it is controlled by America, we need have no 
fear of being unable to use it, for it will be in hands strong 
enough to defend it. Take the case of a war with France, 
Russia, and Germany, and the canal in the hands of the 
United States. In such a case we might be hard pressed, 
ind should find it most convenient to be able to pass our 
ships through the canal without having to guard its two 
mouths by protecting squadrons. The canal would bea 
great neutral harbour with two outlets. Only in the 
case of war with the United States would American 
control be anything but a benefit. But even in that case 
we doubt whether American control would be worse than 
joint control. The command of the sea would have to be 
fought out, and the canal would fall to the victor as the 
prize. We fail, then, to see why we should make ourselves 
disagreeable to the Americans by vetoing the canal. 
Rather we hold that we ought to look with the 
greatest possible satisfaction upon its construction. 
What is meant by “control” is a matter which 
requires attention. An able American publicist, Pro- 
fessor Woolsey of Yale, in his work on “ America’s 
Foreign Policy,” recently published by the Century 
Company of New York, has argued, and with consider- 
able foree and ingenuity, that America would gain 
nothing by exclusive control, and that she had much 
better claim no more rights in the canal than those given 
to any other Power. Possibly he is right in theory, but 
in practice some one Power will always have the control of 
any piece of territory, and so of every artificial waterway. 
It was intended, it will be remembered, that the Suez 
Canal should be neutralised, and Mr. Woolsey, making a 
most pardonable blunder, imagines that it was neutralised. 
fo reality, the neutrality Convention was never brought 
into force, and is now a dead letter, as the Spaniards found 
when they tried to coal their fleet at Port Said. They 
claimed to regard the Suez Canal as an international piece 
of water, but Lord Cromer insisted, and maintained his 
point, that it was part of the waters of a neutral Power, 
The Suez Canal is not internationalised, but is under the 
control of the Power that controls Egypt. It is this kind 
of control, we take it, that America intends to exercise. 
What we suppose will happen is something of this kind. 
Congress will refuse to vote money to be used anywhere 
except in United States territory, and accordingly a 
narrow strip of land on each side of the proposed 
waterway will be granted by Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
If this is the plan ultimately adopted there will of course 
be no need of a Protectorate Treaty with Nicaragua. 
The canal will be made in United States territory. 


We come now to the practical side of the question. 
What answer are we to make to America if, or rather 
when, she asks us to agree to the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty? It has been suggested that we 
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should ask for compensation elsewhere, or try to make 4 


bargain for trade facilities. Possibly the plan might 
succeed, but we confess we dislike such hucksteriy 
between nations, especially when they involve demand 
upon a nation’s internal fiscal policy. We held that 
it would not only be more dignified, but also mor 
beneficial to us in the long-run, to ask for no vias 
ment for giving up what has, as a matter of fact, paaeed 
merely a sort of double-barrelled agreement by England 
and America to play dog-in-the-manger to each other 
We would rather abrogate the Treaty out of good. 
will and good-feeling than for any direct quid pro quo 
Let us show the world that, though in the cage of 
foreigners we shall be tenacious of our treaty rights to 
the last iota, we can in the case of our own kith and kin 
think of their interests and wishes as well as of our own, 
The only conditions which we would make should concer 
the canal itself. We would abrogate the Treaty on the 
following terms :—(1) That within the next ten years the 
United States should make, or obtain the making of, ap 
inter-oceanic canal; (2) that she, and no other Power, 
should exercise control over the waterway and banks of 
the canal; (3) that if the United States ever abandoned 
her power of control, it should be offered first tg 
Great Britain; (4) that the canal should be open at al] 
times to all nations at peace with the United States, 
(5) that the dues charged should be the same jn 
the case of American and other vessels. If the United 
States were to agree, as we believe they would, to such 
terms as these, we could have no possible ground for 
refusing to give up our rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. That Treaty was, no doubt, sincerely meant, on 
both sides, to be an act of friendship. It has turned out 
to be at the best an instrument of mortmain ; at the worst, 
a troublesome cause of friction; and it should, therefore, 
be got rid of. 

The “force of circumstances ” is often the most ironical 
of goddesses, but sometimes she brings about things-which 
are curiously fitting and appropriate. When one-half of 
the Anglo-Saxon race holds the waterway between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, what could be more 
appropriate than that the other half should hold that 
between the Atlantic and Pacific? When the Americans 
hold Lake Nicaragua as we hold Lake Timsah the wheel 
will have come full circle. It is not for us to delay but 
to hasten that auspicious hour. 





THE REVIVAL OF CARLISM. 


rHNHE Spanish questian, which may be the preoccupation 

of Europe during the last year of this century, seems 
to be ripening fast. From every side come up statements 
that, quiet as the people of Spain seem to be, and strong 
as is the unacknowledged feeling of relief among both 
statesmen and peasants at the disappearance of the 
colonial burden, every class in Spain is moved with a 
sentiment of profound disgust for the existing political 
order. The Bourbon dynasty, since its restoration in 
1874, has secured neither the liberty of the country, nor 
its prosperity, nor its repute. Of liberty there is n¢ 
trace, each party as it accedes to power nominating 
fresh Cortes of its own followers. The taxation has been 
heavy, yet the Treasury is insolvent, kept going only by 
continual loans, which it is more and more difficult to 
procure. The pressure of the conscription has been 
frightful, and bas yielded only defeat; the colonies, 
last relics of a world-wide dominion, have been lost in 
spite of the levies, and with them scores of thousands of 
the hardiest and bravest children of Spain. Peace has 
been reached at last; but the peace is a shameful one, 
and though no tribute has been demanded, involves a 
terrible increase to financial burdens already felt to be 
exhausting. Finally, be the heads of the Monarchy 
worthy or unworthy, they have displayed no ability, and, 
with all Spain to choose from, have discovered no great 
servant; there is no one to whom the average Spaniard 
can turn in his despair for guidance or relief. The war 
has not only evolved no Wellington, but no Carnot and 
no Gambetta. The general result of all this 1s 4 
feeling that if Spain is to begin again with any 
hope of a new and great career, there must be 
a radical change of some sort, a new dynasty, or a new 
régime, or a new distribution of the national resources,—4 
revolution, in fact, be it in favour of Legitimacy, or ° 
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Fe 
nism, or—and this alternative, which is for- 


nepal is the secret hope of many Spaniards in the North 
vd an Iberia with a Federal organisation. The result 
of the war with the United States has with a small but 
influential class sent up Federalism many points as a 
system quite compatible with external greatness and 
national pride. 

This floating mass of discontent needs blows to solidify 
it, and it seems nearly certain that they are coming. In 
the first place, all ambitions are at once released and 
exaggerated by a peace which every Spaniard alleges, and 

erhaps feels, to have been forced down his throat by a 

yivlence which, if Spain had not been paralysed by in- 
efficient government—recollect it is not the cruelty, but 
the inefficiency, of the authorities which is resented in 
Spain—could never have succeeded. Then the beaten 
troops, some hundred thousand of them, are rapidly 
being “repatriated ’—that is, coming home—and among 
them there is not a man without a grievance, a savage 
criticism to make, or a bitter sense of humiliation. They 
think, justly or unjustly, that they have been deserted. 
Their arrival has been greatly feared by the Govern- 
ment, and with reason, but it is occurring, and for weeks 
and months to come a stream of irritated soldiers, with 
arms in their hands and a thirst for vengeance in their 
hearts, must keep pouring into Spain. And finally, 
though the multitude of discontents have as yet neither 
leader nor voice, they have a possible standard, known to 
every Spaniard alive as “Carlism.” It seems certain that 
the group of advisers round Don Carlos and his son Don 
Jayme have decided that the opportunity for a new effort 
has arrived, and that they will make one more attempt to 
restore “the legitimate King,” the ascendency of the 
Church, and, in everything possible, the ancient system of 
Spain. That Spaniards are enthusiastic for Legitimacy we 
do not believe. They have little confidence in the old 
dynasty; they dread, without strongly disliking, despotic 
government ; and they see no prospect in such a change 
of the thorough economic reform for which, without 
knowing exactly what they want, the provincials are 
vaguely hankering. Still, the cireumstances—old traditions, 
the adherence of the priesthood, the discontent of the re- 
patriated soldiery, and the fierce desire of the Northern 
provinces for greater self-government—all taken together, 
constitute a sufficient force to enable the Carlists, if 
not to triumph, at least to commence another civil war 
for a cause which with some among them is at once a 
pride and a religion. The Government of Madrid is so 
sure of this that it is expending resources with difficulty 
scraped together in preparations, is watching with anxiety 
all doubtful regiments and Generals, and has, according to 
the latest rumours, secured the adhesion of General Weyler, 
who, in spite of all Cuban experiences, is still believed in 
Spain to be a formidable soldier. Severe decrees are in 
force to prevent discussions, conferences of officers are 
jealously prohibited, and it is even asserted, though it 
seems incredible, that the great ecclesiastics have been 
placed under close espionage, while it may be taken as 
certain that Rome is being appealed to to protect the 
Queen-Regent and her son. Hardly a Spaniard doubts 
that civil war is at hand. 

It is impossible to predict with confidence the results of 
any civil war, because they must depend in the long run 
upon that incalculable quantity, the secret wish of millions 
of quiet people, a wish subject to sudden changes; but, so 
far as we can calculate, this one must end in a greater 
dependence of Spain on France. In the improbable event 
of a sudden triumph for the elder Bourbons, Don Carlos 
will have no peace, for neither the Republican Government 
of France nor its alternative, the Bonapartes, can tolerate 
a legitimate Bourbon dynasty in Spain. Such a dynasty 
would reawaken Legitimist and clerieal feeling in France, 
would supply its followers with money and leaders, and 
would arrest at once the readiness to submit to the 
“new” and “impious” régime now showing itself 
even in the oldest families. In the less improbable 
event of a protracted and dubious campaign the ex- 
hausted younger branch would at last be compelled 
to accept French aid, perhaps to admit French troops 
into Madrid, whence they would only retire after defeat or 
under a European mandate. And in the most probable 
event of all, a victory for the younger branch after an 
exhausting contest, during which revenue could hardly be 
collected, the victorious Government could but throw itself 





into the hands of French financiers, who even now are 
stating their terms. They would save Spain, says the 
Figaro, if Spain would humble its pride so far as to place 
its financial affairs in the hands of the French economists. 
The demand would be perfectly reasonable, and under one 
form or another could not be refused without the kind of 
bankruptey which produces revolution, and we all know 
from Egyptian experience what it would mean. The 
“Caisse” of Madrid would master Spain, pay her troops, 
and dispose of her resources, and for practical purposes 
the Pyrenees would disappear as they did while the 
Family Compact was in its fullest vigour. There could 
be no other result, and if the people rose they would rise 
against a French Army armed with weapons before which 
guerillas would be as powerless as rioters. The old 
guerillas had as good weapons as their opponents, and 
practically unlimited power of obtaining powder and 
bullets; the new guerillas would find that in ten days’ 
fighting they had exhausted supplies which only financiers 
or regular Governments could replace in their pouches. 
France, in other words, can master Spain unless something 
unexpected occurs, such as the appearance of a great 
statesman who accepts the dynasty, and it is towards that 
mastery that events, as we judge them, are now tending. 





THE JUBILEE OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 


HERE is no more interesting figure in Europe, or, 
indeed, in the world, than that of Francis Joseph 

of Hapsburg-Lorraine, Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary. His position is so great, his inner character is 
still so unknown, his life has been so full of humiliation 
and triumph, of misery and magnificence. The contrasts 
of his career are like the scenes of a great drama written 
by rival authors with the dominant intentions of pro- 
ducing striking scenes and tripping each other up. He 
began life with a signal success and a terrible humiliation. 
It seemed in 1848 as if the great house of Hapsburg, with 
its descent on one side from a Swiss squire and on the 
other from Charlemagne, and its history of six centuries 
of acquisition, was at last drawing close to its final over- 
throw. The whole Empire was in revolt, Hungary had 
defeated the Imperial Army, every city from Lemberg to 
Milan was honeycombed with treason, and the only person 
who could unite the loyalists, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
was an acknowledged imbecile. The family, which regards 
“ Austria” as its. estate, met, therefore, in council, and, 
pressed by circumstances, by a dearth of ability in their 
own ranks, and, it is said, by the advice of a determined 
and able woman, the Archduchess Sophia, flung over all 
projects of a Regency, and proclaimed a lad of eighteen 
Emperor and Sovereign. The lad had probably no ideas 
beyond those of a young officer, he continued fighting 
Hungary, he was still beaten, and at last in despair 
he called in Russia to crush down his own subjects. The 
Emperor Nicholas, a sincere devotee of the monarchical 
idea, heard his call, crushed the patriots, replaced Francis 
Joseph on the throne, and, either from miscalculation or 
chivalry, withdrew his hundred and thirty thousand men, 
asking neither fee nor reward. The young Emperor had 
probably no notion of governing except by force, he used 
his victory to crush his opponents one by one, and for ten 
years he governed like a tyrant, permitting some of his 
agents, Marshal Haynau in particular, to excite by their 
severities a horror of which the effect could still be traced 
a generation afterwards in the minds of all European 
Liberals,—Mr. Gladstone, for instance, being unable to 
think of Austria except as an enemy to all progress and 
humanity. Then came the war of 1860 with Napoleon ITT. 
The Emperor, whose soldiers died in heaps, but whose 
supply departments were as inefficient as ours in the Crimea, 
or the Americans’ in Cuba, was defeated in three great 
battles, and compelled—in fear, many said, of a Prussian 
attack in rear—to surrender Lombardy. It seemed that 
the house was once more shaken to its foundations, and 
that Francis Joseph might lose the rest of his dominions ; 
but Providence willed otherwise. The peace of Villa- 
franca made the Emperor. He had lost a province, but 
he had gained what was worth many provinces,—self- 
control, and the conviction that “the strength of Kings 
isin themen who gather round the throne.” He granted con- 
stitutions to Hungary and Austria, he snatched up two 
advisers, Déak and Beust, a plebeian and a foreigner, and 
took their advice, and in 1866 he was again a Sovereign so 
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powerful that the statesmen and soldiers of Europe ex- 
pected that Prussia, when she declared war, would in a 
month becrushed. The destiny of the Emperor, however, 
pursued him still, and it was Austria that was crushed, far 
more completely than any one outside Vienna at the time 
suspected. Sadowa was more than an overthrow; it broke 
the heart of the Austrian soldiers; they detected the 
frightful superiority of the needle-gun, and it is doubtful, 
splendidly brave as they are, whether they would have 
consented again to march to what they regarded as use- 
less massacre by a machine. It seemed once more that 
the house of Hapsburg was overthrown, and its victorious 
rival, the King of Prussia, intended by taking 
Bohemia to complete its destruction; but for the third 
time the “ other author” of the drama intervened. The man 
who had ruined Austria saved the Hapsburgs. As the 
Emperor had survived unharmed his petition to Nicholas, 
and his defeat at Solferino, so he survived unharmed the 
overthrow at Sadowa. Under the determined influence of 
Prince Bismarck, William of Prussia gave up Bohemia; the 
Hapsburgs lost nothing but Venice, which was a burden, and 
their ascendency in Germany and Italy, which had been 
reduced to mere regalia; and Francis Joseph re-entered his 
capital, to rebuild his Army and his finances so successfully 
that within eleven years he was presented by Russia with two 
Turkish provinces merely to abstain from interference with 
a march upon the Sultan, and within seventeen years the 
German victor begged him in the name of the peace of 
Europe to become his firmest ally. Francis Joseph, made 
wise by his strange experience, accepted his rival’s offer 
as if it had been made by his greatest friend, and thence- 
forward has reigned serenely, beloved by his subjects at 
home and abroad, and treated by all potentates as what he 
is, the living keystone of European peace. But still the 
strange irony of his fate pursues him. This man, whose 
death would probably be the signal for universal war, 
who has at his disposal the third greatest Army of Europe, 
who is never mentioned by friend or foe without profound 
respect, is so unhappy that with sixteen of his eighteen 
States giving themselves up to joy because of his Jubilee, 
and the other two only abstaining because they date 
his reign differently, he can join in no celebration, 
show himself to no crowd, but lives in seclusion 
in his country palace thinking ever what further mis- 
fortune Providence has in store. He has no heir of his 
loins, for his only son, a man of striking promise, died in 
1889, as is believed, by his own hand. He has no wife, 
for his Empress, in early life one of the most beautiful of 
women, after wandering for years over Europe in a rest- 
less effort to shake off the melancholy produced by her son’s 
death, was murdered on September 10th by an assassin of 
Anarchist opinions. The Emperor, therefore, broods in 
melancholy retirement, listening always, one can imagine, 
to the sounds of another great storm now rolling up 
against the fortunes of his race. The ultimate danger of 
the house of Hapsburg, and perhaps the ultimate secret 
of its strength, the hatred of race which its subjects bear 
to one another, has broken out afresh, and we have yet to 
see whether the Emperor can again quiet the rapidly rising 
waves. If his life is to be thoroughly consistent, he should 
on some great day be once more beaten to the ground, 
possibly by a revolt of his German subjects, should then 
achieve some impossible success, possibly the throne of 
Constantinople, and thenceforward should glide on to the 
grave, a mighty Monarch of whom history will say that 
his failures and his successes remain equally inexplicable. 
To him, alone among all the Sovereigns we can recall, 
the strange destiny has been given that he should never 
succeed yet never suffer from failure, that ashes should 
always be presented to his lips, and that they should 
nourish him better than bread. 


But we shall be told we have said nothing of the Em- 
peror’s personal character. That is true, and the reason 
is that we are conscious of not thoroughly understanding 
it, a remark made, we are told, also by every Ambassador 
who has access to the Imperial Court. That the Emperor 
was originally an imperious Hapsburg, with an inclination 
for absolutism and 4 certain callousness about cruelty, is 
certain, as certain as that the training of his life has 
given him patience, tolerance, and a curious adroitness in 
picking out of plans the one which will work best; but 
beyond that bare outline, description is apt to become 
vague. He has lived under limelight all his life, but 
those who have seen him exactly as he is are very few 


re, 
and very silent. All that they will say is that he is now 
a sad man, who thinks himself under a kind of doom but 
who bears all the successive strokes which fortune or Pro 
vidence has levelled at him with a kind of hard resigna. 
tion, as of one who does not expect the worst, but peel 
not strongly hope for anything much better, We described 
him ten years ago as a great diplomatist, and he is cor. 
tainly an able one; but that is not precisely the descri 
tion we should adhere to now. We should say of hitn 
now that he was most like an English squire of the 
harder type; proud of ancestry, aware, though dimly, of 
duties, which according to his lights he strenuously per. 
forms, counting among his duties the preservation of his 
estates, and willing to make some sacrifices, but not too 
many, for the benefit of his tenants. Without originality 
he is still a good manager, recognising clearly where the 
essence of the matter lies ; and though devoid of special 
keenness of insight, he knows one man from another very 
well indeed. That is an ordinary type, and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is an ordinary man with this difference 
that his range of experience has been vast, that he has 
very few scruples when the interests of his sovereignty 
are concerned, and that his peculiar pride, a specialty of 
his house for generations, has the exact effect of other 
statesmen’s tolerance. He is still “‘ the Roman Emperor” 
who can use any one, accept any ally, pardon if convenient 
any foe, and still remain in his own thought the first 
among mankind. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE 
HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


: Progressive majority in the London County 

Council are certainly not wanting in courage, They 
are about to embark upon a very large experiment, and at 
the same time to drive all rival ventures out of the field. 
If they succeed, they will undoubtedly have solved a 
problem of constantly increasing urgency. If they fail, 
they will have involved in their discomfiture all who have 
been trying to reach the same end by less ambitious means. 
Great public bodies cannot make mistakes without large 
consequences following from them. If they can do good 
on a large scale, they can equally do harm. We wish that 
these considerations had had more weight, or even any 
weight at all, with the County Council on Tuesday. In 
that case the division on Sir Arthur Arnold’s amendment 
would have gone the other way. What this amendment 
proposed to do was to refer back to the Committee which 
had framed it a recommendation to buy land, and to build 
houses for the use of the working classes. The Council 
has already done something in the way of rehousing 
people whom they have themselves evicted, and to this no 
serious objection can be taken. If a public body subjects 
people to loss and inconvenience in the course of making 
street improvements, it is only fair that it should make 
good that loss and inconvenience to the best of its 
power. But this process is never likely to be carried 
on to any great extent. Street improvements go on 
steadily —it seems so at least to those who are 
annoyed by them—but they do not go on very 
rapidly. The new scheme of the Council is subject 
to no such automatic restrictions. The recommendation 
of the Committee commits the Council to the purchase of 
land in all parts of London. There will be no need to 
wait for street improvements; whenever a piece of laud 
comes into the market the County Council may buy it 
and build houses, not for a particular group of persons 
rendered homeless by its own act, but for all who like to 
become their tenants. 

We have no d@ priori objection to experiments of this 
kind. The modern treatment of Socialism is homeopathic. 
We apply the principle in a few cases that we may not be 
obliged to apply it in all. It is not for Englishmen to 
object to this system, since their own Poor-law is perhaps 
its earliest modern instance. No one can deny either the 
importance or the difficulty of the housing question. A 
large part of the population of London and of all our 
large cities live in dwellings which keep down the level of 
civilisation. The conditions of decent and healthy life 
are not to be had in them. They are overcrowded, they 
are underventilated, they are wanting in the most 
elementary requirements of decent sanitation, And yet 
with all these shortcomings they are let at rents which 








are absurdly high, whether we consider the accommodation 
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rovided or the pockets of those who have to pay them. 


How to mend this state of things has puzzled one 
eneration of social reformers, and is likely, we fear, to 
uzzle another. It isat bottom a question of rent. Decent 

houses would multiply fast enough if those who built 

them could count on getting a fair return for their money. 

In that case every hoarding in London would enclose the 

site of some new workmen’s dwellings, instead of, as now, 

the site of a new hotel or a new theatre. The weak point 
in the situation is that the would-be tenants are not able 
to pay the rents asked. The London County Council have 
not been left in ignorance of the obstacle which the rent 
dif—culty constitutes. Mr. Cohen read an extract from 

a report of their own architect drawn up after examining 

how it had been dealt with in Liverpool, Manchester, and 

the suburbs of London. ‘ What has been done in these 
cases,” the architect says, “cannot be done in London. 

The sanitary regulations under which the Council is bound 

to work would demand dwellings of a kind superior to 

most of those I have seen, and the cost of building, having 
regard to the probable rentals, would interpose an effectual 
financial obstacle.” Whether it is wise to make the 
sanitary standard so high as it apparently is in 

London, we will not say. Miss Octavia Hill, who is not 

a bad authority on the point, plainly thinks that it is not. 

One old widow, she hints, might be healthy and happy in 

a room less than 9 ft. high. But this is only one example 

among others of the method in which the Council 

does its work. Everything is calculated on the most 
costly lines. The best materials are used, the highest 
wages are given, the shortest hours are worked, and in 
this way the expense of the buildings is appreciably 
greater than that of houses erected by private enterprise. 

Consequently, if they are to yield any return they must 

be let at proportionately high rents. 


The architect goes on to say that there is a way in 
which this financial obstacle may be overcome. The 
Council may throw a “considerable portion of the cost 
of new buildings upon the rates.” It might ask no more 
woney from the tenants than they can pay without 
inconvenience, and throw the consequent deficit in the 
building accounts on the ratepayers. But, as the archi- 
tect truly points out, it is no good to do this on a small 
scale. What would be the gain of creating a limited class 
of tenants who have part of their rents paid for them by the 
community? “If any material effect upon the working- 
class population is to be produced the process must be 
carried on on an enormous scale.” It is curious to compare 
the words of the architect with the action of the Council. 
“This is a matter,” he says, “for the serious considera- 
tion of the Housing Committee.” “Serious considera- 
tion,” however, seems the last thing that the Council are 
disposed to give it; at least we have looked in vain for 
any evidence of such a temper in the speeches made 
on Tuesday in support of the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. One of the speakers, indeed, did seem to 
realise the magnitude of the operations to which the 
recommendation commits the Council, for he said that 
if the Council rejected the recommendation it must “be 
prepared to spend millions in the future in building 
workhouses, infirmaries, and lunatic asylums.” It is plain 
that only a really gigantic scheme can make these three 
things unnecessary. But Mr. Taylor was quite incon- 
sistent with himself when, in the same sentence, he 
spoke of this gigantic scheme as costing “a few thou- 
sands of pounds.” His knowledge of building operations 
must be extremely small if he thinks that the housing 
of the working classes of London—and nothing less 
than this must be taken in hand if the whole machinery 
of the Poor-law is to be dispensed with—can be 
done so cheaply as this. Lord Carrington, who spoke on 
the same side, did not so much as mention the cost of the 
scheme. He defended the Committee’s recommendation 
on the ground that it “would at any rate enable the 
Council to do something for the poor who were now 
Without proper accommodation.” No doubt it will. A blank 
cheque will always enable the recipient of it to do some- 
thing. But whether in the long run as many houses will be 
built for the poor as would have been built if the division 
had gone the other way may reasonably be doubted. There 
18 a pretty general agreement that if the scheme of the 
Council is carried into effect private enterprise in the 
same direction must inevitably be killed. The position 
of the man who builds houses for the poor by the 





side of the London County Council will be very much the 
position of the manager of a voluntary school by the side 
of a Board School. The School Board and the County 
Council have the rates to draw upon; consequently they 
can give the same advantages at a very much lower price. 
In the case of voluntary schools other motives come in 
which stimulate the managers to do all in their power to 
avoid extinetion. No such motives will exist in the case of 
companies which undertake to provide dwellings for the 
working classes. They exist for two objects, the housing 
of the poor and the earning of a moderate dividend for 
the shareholder. The competition of the London County 
Council will make the first object unnecessary and the 
second impossible. Associated and philanthropic enter- 
prise will thus be driven out of the field, and the whole 
task of housing the London poor will fall upon the County 
Council. 

This is one part of the prospect which is opened out to 
us by the action of the Council. The other part is the 
fact that the ratepayers of London, many of whom are 
scarcely better off than the classes it is proposed to house, 
will be called upon to build industrial dwellings out of 
their own pockets. Mr. Boulnois said, quite truly, that 
the inhabitants of the buildings the Council is going to 
erect and let at rents below cost price will be in the 
position of those who receive outdoor relief. What they 
now pay 6s. or 7s. for they will get for about half that 
sum. We have long been accustomed to free education ; 
we are now to be introduced to houses which, in part at 
least, are the free gift of the community. Mr. Burns said 
that “the working classes did not want charity rents; 
what they wanted was houses at the cost of erection, 
maintenance, and repair.” Will Mr. Burns explain in 
what respect the two wants differ? Charity is money 
given for the benefit of others which brings in no return. 
If the ratepayers of London spend a million in erecting, 
maintaining, and repairing dwellings for the poor, and 
let them at rents which will pay for the expenditure and 
need no subvention from the rates,—that is business. If 
they spend the same sum in the same way, and let the 
houses at rents which bring in a return less than that 
demanded by the economic conditions, and so require help 
from the rates,—that ischarity. It may be a right step for 
the ratepayers to take, but we wish that their representa- 
tives on the Council had shown some appreciation of the 
tremendous undertaking to which they are committing 
their constituents. 








HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


“‘F a man die, shall he live again?” This is the funda- 

mental question of all ages, and the modern world, 
while deeply divided on this problem of problems, is perhaps 
even more keenly interested in it than was any earlier epoch 
in history. Men and women who doubt or reject any revela- 
tion will sit round a table for hours at a stretch, and for 
month after month, to find out, if they can, whether the dead 
are still alive. Controversy without end takes place on this 
theme, and no wonder, since all other subjects of thought 
sink into utter insignificance beside it. It makes all the 
difference to us if you and I are in a few short years to be 
extinguished like a candle, to be as though we had never 
been, or if, on the other band, we are, after the accident of 
death, to begin our true life, of which these few troubled 
years are but the prelude. Our belief on this momentous 
subject will inevitably mould our lives. As Browning has it 
in “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” we shall, if we believe 
in the future life, treat this world, not as the palace, 
but as the vestibule to the palace; we shall not care 
for the bubble called fame, for what is the fame even 
of a thousand years compared with the endless ages of 
eternity ? We shall not concern ourselves with the ordinary 
objects of earthly ambition, any more than a grown man 
would concern himself with the toys of a child. We shall 
not even worry ourselves over the evil and the crimes and the 
failures of the world, for we shall view things in a grand 
perspective, and shall understand that nothing can really be 
judged here. We shall not allow mere secular civilisation to 
dominate us, as it dominates at the present moment a world 
which has lost for the most part its sense of the divine. So 
that not only our sublimest hopes, but even the course of our 
actual life, hangs largely on what is our view as to the scale 
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on which our life is built,—on whether it is an ephemeral affair, 
a little gleam of consciousness between two black abysses, or 
whether there is that in us which will surmount the barriers 
of space and time, and which will escape corruption. Modern 


science, from its narrow point of view, sees naught in man 
which is not derived from lower forms of life, it explains so 
much of man as comes within its purview from a materialistic 
hypothesis, and consequently has insensibly depressed the 
idea of immortality. It has not denied the idea, for it cannot 
do that, but it has discountenanced the idea, and in the 
mouths of some of its distinguished votaries has even gone 
further. Altogether, without definitely settling anything, 
we may say that science bas in the main accustomed men to 
think of themselves as cunningly arranged matter and nothing 
more, and as therefore doomed to extinction as conscious 
entities, although the actual matter of which they are com- 
posed is assumed to be indestructible. 


To those who are thus swayed by the supposed inferences 
from physical science, a little work by Professor William 
James, of Harvard University, entitled “ Human Immortality” 
(Archibald Constable and Co.), may be commended; not as 
proving immortality—a thing which cannot be done—but as 
suggesting reasons why we need pay little attention to 
materialist inferences from science, and why we should 
cling to the verdict of our moral nature rather than 
bend to the baseless hypothesis of scientific dogmatism. 
Professor James is well known as one of the most suggestive 
and original writers, and as certainly the most brilliant 
psychologist living. Whatever, therefore, he has to say on 
this subject is worth listening to, for he thinks freely, and 
he knows all that the scientist knows, and more too. 


Professor James addresses himself to two difficulties which 
are strongly felt by many who would gladly believe in the 
great doctrine of human immortality. The first of these is 
“relative to the absolute dependence of our spiritual life, as 
we know it here, upon the brain.” One is told that science 
has demonstrated beyond contradiction the connection of our 
inner life with the “grey matter” of our cerebral convolu- 
tions, and has therefore rendered impossible of belief the 
notion of the persistence of conscisusness after the grey 
matter had perished. Now, it is true,as Professor James 
admits, that thought is vitally associated with this brain 
structure, and he is willing to concede so much that he 
allows the truth of the doctrine, “ Thought is a function of 
the brain.” But when the materialistic man of science utters 
this dogma he is thinking of what may be called a “ pro- 
ductive” function. “ Engendering consciousness in its in- 
terior, much as it engenders cholesterin and creatin and 
carbonic acid, its relation to our soul’s life must also 
be called productive function. Of course, if such pro- 
duction be the function, then when the organ perishes, 
since the production can no longer continue, the sonl must 
surely die.’ But the conclusion is premature, since there 
are other functions than the productive; there are the per- 
missive and the transmissive functions, and we may think of 
these in connection with the brain. Professor James then 
strikes out a fruitful idea. “Suppose,” he says, ‘that the 
whole universe of material things—the furniture of earth and 
choir of heaven—should turn out to be a mere surface-veil of 
phenomena hiding and keeping back the world of genuine 
realities. Such a supposition is foreign to neither common- 
sense nor to philosophy.” Thought, then, is the reality, and 
what we see around us, the visible world, is the veil through 
which thought shines, only at particular places the veil be- 
coming so thin that we can be struck by the effect. “ Glows 
ot feeling, glimpses of insight, and streams of knowledge and 
perception float into our finite world.” If our brains are such 
veils, thinner than the more obtuse matter of the world, “the 
life of souls, as it is in its fulness, will break through our 
several brains into this world in all sorts of restricted forms, 
and with all the imperfections and queernesses that charac- 
terise our finite individualities here below.” Even when the 
brain stops acting, “the sphere of being that supplied the 
consciousness would still be intact,” and might continue to 
be in the more real world. Professor James does not state 
this hypothesis as a dogma, he merely says that it is as good 
a hypothesis as that of materialism, that it is permissible, that 
it delivers us from the fatal necessity of the materialist 
dogma, 

Function means only “ bare concomitant variation.” What 





goes on in the brain is mere function, which may be but 
transmission of a power which does not need to be generated 
de novo, but which already exists “behind the scenes, coeval 
with the world.” This hypothesis is more in harmony with 
the known facts of psychology than is that of the production 
idea. You have, for instance, an apparition of some one 
you know dying hundreds of miles away,—a fact as well 
attested as any. ‘On the production theory one does not 
see from what sensations such odd bits of knowledge are 
produced. On the transmission theory, they don’t have to 
be produced,—they exist ready-made in the transcendental 
world, and all that is needed is an abnormal lowering of 
the brain-threshold to let them through.” In a word, ag 
Professor James puts it in an admirable simile, “we neeg 
only suppose the continuity of our consciousness with a 
mother sea, to allow for exceptional waves occasionally 
pouring over the dam.” Current thought, in a word, must 
turn itself completely round, as popular thought had to 
turn itself round when the new astronomy broke in on its 
prejudices. As men then had to accustom themselves to the 
heliocentric, in place of the geocentric, theory, so now men 
must detach themselves from the superstition (it is no legs) 
of taking the visible for the ultimate fact, they must rid 
themselves of the encumbrance of what is called common. 
sense, and look on the universe as a kind of veil or medium 
through which spirit works, and they will find that, in the 
first place, the facts are better explained by the spiritual 
hypothesis, and in the second place, that at least they are 
saved from the supposed necessity of materialism. In 
short, the final word of the mind is that ‘the things which 
are seen are temporal, the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” 


The second difficulty which Professor James mects is that 
“relative to the incredible number of beings which, with our 
modern imagination, we must believe to be immortal, if 
immortality be true.’ We give up our own immortality, says 
Mr. James, ‘‘ sooner than believe that all the hosts of Hotten- 
tots and Australians that have ever been, and shall ever be, 
should share it with us in secula seculorum.” But this feeling 
harbours a fallacy. You can only realise these swarming 
masses in a purely external way, but they are realising them- 
selves “with the acutest internality, with the most violent 
thrills of life. ’*Tis you who are dead, stone-dead, and blind, 
and senseless, in your way of looking on. You open your 
eyes upon a scene of which you miss the whole significance.” 
Every living entity creates a call for that entity, and an 
appetite for its continuance. The universe can supply its 
needs, for “it is not as if there were a bounded room where 
the minds in possession bad to move up or make place and 
crowd together to accommodate new occupants. Huch new 
mind brings its own edition of the universe of space along 
with it, its own room to inhabit; and these spaces never 
crowd each other,—the space of my imagination, for example, 
in no way interferes with yours.” Professor James refers to 
Wundt’s law of the increase of spiritual energy, which leaves 
no limit to the positive increase of being in spiritual re- 
spects, so that, however immeasurable the spiritual demand 
may be, there will be a corresponding spiritual supply. 
The life of God, in effect, is infinite, and, therefore, 
equal to all demands, for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being. We are not in a universe made for the 
select few, but in a house of “many mansions,”—a great 
“ democratic universe,” Profess:: James calls it. ‘ Was your 
taste consulted in the peopling of this globe? How, then, 
should it be consulted as to the peopling of the vast City 
of God?” The truth seems to be that, in spite of our 
scientific achievements, we are still under the old concep- 
tion of a limited, bounded universe; we do not realise what 
infinite provisions are stored up for the countless multitudes 
whom divine energy calls into being. In our mind itisa 
question whether the New Testament confirms this theory of 
Professor James as to the inherent immortality of being as 
such (for he even seems to carry the idea to lower forms of 
life), but there can be no doubi as to the power and sugyestive- 
ness of the argument here furnished. The reply to material- 
istic science is, to our thinking, complete; and though the 
second part of the argument is not equally conclusive, yet it 
is full of interest to those who ponder over the great problem 
and who find no rest for their troubled spirits. 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


HE use of the London Library, that is, of a great Library 
which charges an annual fee, but does not seek a profit, 

differs considerably from that of the Library of the British 
Museum, or that of a Free Library, or that of Mudiec’s 
immense establishment. Mudie’s, of course, is inter-led to 
distribute books, and especially new books, among those who 
cannot buy them, and its managers do not care to fill their 
shelves with volumes which no customer will ask for once in 
ten or twenty years. A rate-supported Library, again, is 
intended, as we maintain, first of all to enable the small 
section of the poor who love reading to indulge that taste, 
and is amply justified if once in a quinquennium it sends 
into the world a well-equipped thinker who but for its aid 
would have been a dangerous ignoramus, The British 
Museum Library, on the other hand, is first and foremost a 
storehouse of books, a contrivance intended to prevent the 
total loss of any depositary of men’s knowledge, or experience, 
or intelligence. Such losses are presumed to be uncommon, 
and as regards total losses probably in our day are uncommon, 
but nobody reads at all extensively, particularly on any 
“dry” subject, without knowing that books, often of import- 
ance, become unattainable in the most marvellous way. Just 
let anybody who doubts it sit down to write an essay on a 
subject like “ Origines Americanex,” or “ Navigators without 
Compasses ””—a topic which greatly needs investigation— 
or “Asiatic Travellers,” and see how quickly he is driven 
into the Reading-room of the Museum, and how greatly his 
patience will be tried even there, The collection is intended 
to help research, and for that purpose it is invaluable; but 
the men of research are comparatively few. The ordinary 
reader who reads for knowledge’ sake needs something else, 
and especially needs the power of taking his books away with 
him. This is supplied by the London Library, which is 
really the storehouse of books for the cultivated class who 
want to make their information more complete. A man of 
that kind constantly gets interested in a subject of which he 
finds that he knows something, but not much, his mind, as a 
rule, holding nothing persistently which is not connected 
either with his work or his profession. He needs books to 
fill up the lacunze in his knowledge, and where is he to 
get them? He cannot afford the time to go to the British 
Museum, nor does he love the unavoidable waiting there, or the 
necessity of reading in a crowd, and at a moment when he is 
perhaps indisposed to read. He will do itif itis his duty, or if 
he is paid for it, but he will not do it willingly, and he looks 
around for some other source of supply. The ordinary circu- 
lating libraries he knows will not do, and he sets aside the 
idea of buying the books as one to which his wife will object, 
firstly, as a costly extravagance, and secondly, because she 
dreads further incursions upon very limited ‘ book-space.” 
He hears of the London Library, and finds that it is precisely 
what he wants, a really lurge collection—it might be larger 
with greater advantage, though it exceeds already one hundred 
and sixty thousand volumes—of books upon almost all sub- 
jects which he can turn over at his leisure, which he can 
read on the spot as comfortably as at his club, or which 
he can take home to read whenever he has the time. He 
inquires for the books he wants, finding everybody ready 
to help him, and often perfectly able to do it—the know- 
ledge of a good library clerk is a thing absolutely per se, 
seeming, like that of a numismatist or of a bank cashier, to 
depend upon a memory which can retain disjointed facts as 
other men’s memories retain facts that are connected—he 
takes them away, and in a few weeks he has really begun to 
know the subject about which he had previously only some 
vague thoughts, most of them inaccurate. The writer being 
desirous of proving that Cleopatra was a pure Greek, once 
hunted up her pedigree in the Library, and was astonished to 
find how efficient as well as good-humoured was the assist- 
ance offered by the sub-librarians. It seems to us that to 
provide such means of education for a couple of thousand 
men who, being cultivated men before, know how to appreciate 
and use their new knowledge, is thoroughly good work ; and 
this the Committee of the London Library has for nearly two 
generations successfully performed. Originally guided by Car- 
lyle, and afterwards by a series of literary men, they made no 
fuss, they asked noone forany help till their books outgrew their 
storage room, but went on receiving from those who read a 
modest revenne, and spending their surplus steadily on books, 





until at present they are able to say, and do say with some 
pride, that they control the largest establishment of its kind 
in the world. The number of books has always grown larger, 
the number of readers has steadily increased, and the com- 
plaints of bad management have been singularly few, being, 
in fact, confined to a certain stinginess in buying novels, as 
to which the Committee are in the right, and the remon- 
strating section of subscribers in the wrong. The Library 
was intended for the cultivated who want to be educated, 
not for the public which wants to be amused. 


We wish the Library to grow much larger, and with that 
view would venture to offer a suggestion. It is too late 
for the present to question the decision of the Committee 
as to their building operations, though we entirely fail 
to see the sense of spending a great sum on a house 
which stands on one of the most valuable sites in Europe, 
and, though large, is cramped by buildings on at least two 
sides. Surely a house might have been obtained on a site 
less costly, but still central, where the Library might have 
had four sides open to expansion when necessary, and have 
been free from the danger of being burnt down through the 
carelessness of people not connected with itself. It is nonsense 
to talk about materials, Everything will burn except an 
Egyptian pyramid, and an insurance office would want 
ordinary rates for that. There is no protection against fire 
except carefulness, and no possibility of being perfectly 
careful unless you own everything that touches your own 
house. It is too late, however, to raise that question; but 
have not the Committee, who have managed their resources 
so well, been a little inattentive to the increase of their 
revenue? Would a modest increase to the annual fee—now 
lower than Mudie’s in proportion to the books lent—to be 
spent on books alone, not be borne? We know quite well the 
inexplicable penuriousness of the British public about litera- 
ture, the way in which rich men will borrow magazines, and 
the extraordinary tenuity of the sales of books which 
have to be paid for in gold; but are not the subscribers 
to the London Library rather a separate public? We 
fear the Committee will shake their heads, and say 
they must consider poor scholars—which would be a 
good reason for admitting a few of them rent free— 
bat is an entrance-fee quite hopeless? At all events, 
it is not hopeless to abolish fresh life-interests, which 
must be most injurious to the Library. Book-lovers are 
like annuitants, and have a trick of living. This present 
writer, for instance, ought daring his residence in London 
to have paid £120, and did pay £20 once for all, surely a 
transaction more profitable to him than to the institution. 
We should propose to abolish life-interests altogether, or 
rather, if that is too revolutionary, to raise the price to £50, 
with the avowed object of making the number of future 
“lifers” as small as possible. And, finally, we would print 
on every account and every label the statement that the 
Committee hoped to raise the number of their books toa 
quarter of a million, and that any legacies they received 
would be spent exclusively upon books. The subscription for 
the building showed that the Library was an object of great 
interest to its constituents, and if they were only reminded, 
the number of small legacies it would receive would soon 
be quite appreciable. After all, though we have kept thet 
side of the question out of view, the pleasure a reading maw 
obtains from a good library where he has not to wait half- 
hours for a book is one of the keenest and most lasting 
pleasures he is at all likely to enjoy. Nothing combines 
occupation, distraction, and rest like a book which you want 
to read upon a subject of which you have already some slight 
knowledge. 





CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIPS. 


YY) E need not consult the biography of the author of 
5 ‘* Alice in Wonderland ” for evidence that he 1 n ler- 
stood the way to win the affections of little girls like Alice 
herself. He began, as we read, by being serious and polite ; 
his manner, as all who knew him will remember, was coni- 
posed, even to a certain primness of demeanour, and the 
humour which lay under the surface was reserved for the 
hours of matured confidence, and never exhibited as a means 
of attraction in the early stages of acquaintance. “Grown. 
ups,” and especially men, are at a great disadvantage in 
winning the affections of children, for the latter are critica! 
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over a wide range, and only appreciative over a narrow one ; 
wherefore those who seek their regard, and ultimately their 
affection, have ten chances of making a blunder which will 
be remembered against one of scoring a success of the posi- 
tive kind. The greatest mistake of all, perhaps, is to try to 
be amusing. An error in all cases where the speaker has not 
got the social measure of his company, it is nowhere more 
coldly received than by children, who have in perfection the 
art of being severely literal when they disapprove of a joke, are 
intensely sensitive to being laughed at, easily interpret what 
they only half understand, as “chaff,” and only like people 
because they are “nice,” and never because they are clever. They 
are, as arule, shy of accepting services, partly because they 
do not like it to be thought that they cannot do things for 
themselves; and are vastly careful, if they do, that it 
shall not be looked upon as involving a claim on their 
regard. When they discover for themselves that a grown-up 
person is not only friendly but useful, foundations for solid 
affection are often laid. But the benefits conferred must 
come impersonally. And those who can carry this atmo- 
sphere of goodwill and services as part of themselves, 
and inseparable as the shadow under a tree, find that 
children unconsciously gather to them. Then, if they pass in 
the final examination which the closer relations render 
possible, they may be rewarded by warm, and even adoring, 
devotion, which lasts sometimes beyond the time “when 
stream and river meet.” Though it often passes away after 
childhood, the affection of children for their elders outside 
their family circle has an advantage over that between 
maturer friends. Once won, it is easily kept. Little hearts, 
once unlocked, are ever open to the magic key, and eager to 
see and to add spontaneously fresh merits to those who 
have engaged their love. They are perfectly true, and 
distance does not diminish affection. Surprise and joy 
will almost overwhelm them when the object of this 
uncovenanted affection reappears suddenly after absence. 
The signs and tokens of emotion are perfectly spontaneous, 
and often most prettily expressed, and the chances are in 
favour of this deep affection having for its object some 
grown-up friend, and not a child. “It’s my beloved Uncle 
Tom!” exclaimed one little girl, her face quite flushed with 
emotion, as the happy object of this attachment (who will 
never see fifty again) suddenly presented himself to an 
adoring little niece. 


Ladies have an advantage over the other sex in the general 
competition for the liking of children. They are gentler, 
they are more attractively dressed; and children are par- 
ticularly sensitive to colour and texture in dress, hating 
things harsh to the touch; and women are much easier to 
make companions of—at the start—and do not seem to be 
doing it “on purpose.” Later, men friends have perhaps 
equal chances; for they are acknowledged to be almost the 
best children’s story tellers, and this is a mighty power, 
potent over their minds and affections. For the really gifted 
child’s story teller, master of his art, will provide all the material 
for their fancy to play with daily and improve upon. He will 
create a whole world, not necessarily a large world, but 
one which will satisfy all their powers of imagination, people 
it with other children, and animals, who do as he wishes, 
think as he desires, and are identified by his hearers with 
themselves and himself in a way which must create the closest 
bonds of mutual interests and responsibilities. These are not 
fleeting impressions. Greater (in their world) than those 
who make the songs of a nation are those who provide 
the stories for their children friends. For these stories, 
once made, are never ‘forgotten. They are repeated, 
by request, as often as the maker will provide them; the 
characters may develop, but must remain the same, 
for good or bad; and the best beloved children, animals, 
or others in these epics of the nursery may be as edify- 
ing and didactic as the teller likes to make them. If 
their united example tends to incline his hearers to 
regard the author as a person deserving of their affec- 
tion, who can blame his artful rhetoric? Its object is 
to please, and by pleasing to gain its reward, the liking of 
the listeners. 


The love of children won by elders who are neither 
parents nor close relations is a special compliment, because 
they cannot compete with children in that physical beauty 
which has so great an attraction for other children. This is 


“ria, 
the direct and spontaneous motive which induces love, almogt 
at first sight, between young children themselves, Yet, 
except in the case of young and lovely women, we can hard 
believe that children see much beauty in their female ae 
or in men at all. The point of view from which they see us is 
against this supposition. Those who are blessed with good 
looks are too tall, in comparison with them, ever to be seen 
to advantage. To be looking up at giants, seeing their 
features foreshortened from below, the least becoming of 
all points for the human face, cannot give them a pleasin 
impression. Neither do we see the beauty of children 
to the best advantage as we look down on their faces fore. 
shortened from above. That is why the beauty of Pretty 
children always appears irresistible when they are in bed, and 
their faces seen as they lie on their pillows, or even in sleep, 
The astonishing beauty of some children at such timeg Passes 
that of any other human creatures; it is a faith, freely con. 
fessed by those who know it, and one to which those who do 
not, succumb with the frankest and most ungrudging 
candour. But the effect of this childish beauty, great as it 
is on us, is magical when seen by one young child in another, 
Where both children are beautiful there is perfect adoration; 
for so much beanty, and so little to detract from it—ang 
very few little girls of from three to six or seven have many 
failings—strikes them as denoting almost perfection. The 
physical fact that there is no disparity in size, that they 
look level into each other’s faces, and see each in the 
other those gifts of beauty which they are accustomed 
to hear their elders so frankly praise, combined with those 
qualities of daintiness and refinement for which they them. 
selves bave no name, but which they value at their true 
worth, makes an irresistible appeal to their love. Children 
who are so happy as to enjoy such companionship live in a 
kind of fairyland. They have almost the reality of the fairy 
in their friend, and fancy and imagination, intensified by the 
suggestions of the other mind which unites in make-believe, 
supply the rest. These cases of love at first sight between 
children do not lead to camaraderie of the enterprising 
kind, or partnerships for activities in games, or gardening, 
or romps, but are contemplative and quiet. They are con- 





tent and happy to be in each other’s company, are often 
almost embarrassed when they meet, love walking together 
hand-in-hand, and find more to say of each other when 
parted than fo each other when together. When the ages are 
different the spell of beauty is no less potent, and is acknow- 
ledged in the frankest and most delightful manner, Very 
little children who are beautifal are adored by those a few 
years older, and nearly always return this in kind. The 
whole of the old pictorial treatment of the subject of the 
young St. John and the infant Christ, though it is in the 
form of religious adoration, has for real motive this mutual 
recognition of beauty and the instant kindling of love between 
two young children. See, for instance, in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Our Lady of the Rocks” (No. 1,093 in the National 
Gallery), or in a less degree in the Garvagh “ Madonna” 
(Raphael); where the Christ gives the other child a pink— 
“ playing” with a pink is only the comment of the cataloguer 
—it is the tribute of the younger to the elder child. Neither 
is the insistence on spiritual admiration, so constant in the 
child pictures of the old painters, and in part the result of 
their own emotions, soothed by the expression of these 
mystic and consoling legends in exquisite pictorial art, 
without justification in the basis of children’s friend- 
ship and deep affection. As they see and admire, with- 
out ability to express it, the qualities of refinement 
and serenity in their child friends, so they are deeply 
sensitive to the spiritual beauty of their faces, of which 
love, contentment, and simplicity, are the * mould of 
form,” and on which the struggle of the world, or the 
knowledge that all is not for the best, has set no 
single mark. Worry, perplexity, or differences are in- 
tensely distressing to young children, who feel, without 
comprehending, them. As we enjoy the contemplation of 
the beauty of which the absence of knowledge of these 
things forms a part, so also do children appreciate them. 
They, too, love the unruffled brow, and the skin like the 
petals of the rose, and the atmosphere of love and peace in 
the other child, and invest it almost unconsciously with the 
attributes of another and diviner world. - 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR IRELAND. 

{To tne Epitor or THE “ Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—In enumerating the reasons for establishing a Catholic 
University in Ireland (Spectator, December 3rd) you have 
omitted the most serious and practical. Young Catholics have 
to run the race of life with Englishmen and Scotchmen, and 
they run it at a serious disadvantage for want of the train- 
ing and efficiency which a University education supplies. 
They are retarded in obtaining prefessions, and afterwards 
in procuring employment, from this want. It was my fortune 
to encounter in Australia hundreds, and indeed thousands, 
of bright, intelligent young Irishmen whose education had 
not fitted them for any employment beyond that of a clerk, 
and who in many cases became waiters in_ hotels, 
poundkeepers, railway-porters, and, of course, diggers, 
while better educated, and I will venture to say not 
better endowed, Scotchmen occupied superior positions. I 
have never heard any reason for refusing them this right, 
which a man of honour and integrity ought not to be 
ashamed to acknowledge. They are not asking anything 
mew or peculiar; there are two Protestant Universities in 
England, two Presbyterian Universities in Scotland, and one 
essentially Protestant University for the minority in Ireland. 
In the name of common-sense and common justice, why 
should there not be one essentially Catholic University for 
the majority P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nice, December 5th. C. Gavan Durry. 





THE WORD “PROTESTANT.” 


(To tHE EpiTob oF THE “ SpxctaToR,’’} 


‘Srr,— You have, I see, the courage to use the term 
“Protestant” in speaking of the Anglican Church. The 
word has been for some time under a ban. That foolish 
goung curates, with the barest smattering of knowledge, 
should talk of “common Protestant errors” need not count 
for much, It is more serious when manuals of doctrine that 
should be well informed use the same language. I read the 
other day, in a book which bore on its title-page the recom- 
qmendation of a very venerable name, and which had reached 
its hundredth thousand, that no faithful member of the 
Church of England could call himself a Protestant. Let me 
appeal to authorities which, if I may retort the charge, 
no faithful member of the Church can affect to despise. In 
1841 the first volumes of the “Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology” were published at Oxford. It was to consist of works 
“maintaining and inculcating the Doctrines and Discipline 
of the Anglican Branch of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” On the Committee of Management are found the 
names of Hook, Keble, Mill, Newman, Palmer, and Pusey. 
It may be said, I think, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is not to be found in the seventy odd volumes to which 
this series extends a single sentence in which the name 
“Protestant” is repudiated. Further, passages abound in 
which the name is used without the least suspicion that it 
could be objected to. Laud did not scruple to call himself so 
when he was defending himself from the charge of Puapistry. 
Archbishop Bramhall, in answering M. de la Milletiére, takes 
it throughout for granted. “The English Protestants,” he 
says, “were not the first authors of the separation”; and 
again: “ The title [of Head of the Church] was waived and 
laid aside by Protestants”; and once more, for it would be 
tedious to multiply such quotations: “I shall declare what I 
conceive to be the judgment of moderate English Protestants 
‘concerning that act” [the suppression of monasteries]. I 
may mention also that there are several tracts of his which 
have for their object the vindication of Protestant Orders 
(Il, 5; V., 6-7). Thorndike is indignant that the name 
should be usurped by heretical sectaries. ‘“ We do all,” he 
says, “protest against the abuses of the Church of Rome;” 
“if they may pass for Protestants, I must also be a Catholic 
Protestant.” Of Bishop Cosin, Fuller says that “he was 
the Atlas of the Protestant religion,” and that “he con- 
fined himself [when in Paris] to the Church of old English Pro- 
testants there.” These are Thomas Fuller’s words, but Fuller 
would certainly not have used them if he had had the faintest 
Suspicion of their being unwelcome to the subject of them. 











Nothing could more clearly indicate the disastrous change of 
attitude in the clergy than that thousands of them would 
resent as an affront the name which the divines to whom they 
constantly appeal—for Cosin was a typical High Churchman 
—used or accepted without a thought of blame. 


I will quote one more case. At the Hampton Court Con- 
ference the Bishops replied to the Puritan criticisms on the 
Liturgy, that the services had been so drawn up that both 
Romanists and Protestants could join in them. Manifestly 
they classed themselves with the Protestants. Itis not irrele- 
vant to ask, With whom do those who now repudiate this 
name desire to be classed P 


I do not know whether any one will think it worth while to 
reply to this letter. JI would ask any one so replying not to 
waste time by arguing that the word is insufficient, negative, 
affirming nothing. This has been said countless times before. 
It can only serve to obscure the point really at issue. There 
are cases in which negations are useful, even necessary. 
Most of the Commandments are negations, And nothing 
could be more necessary nowadays than a negation of Roman 
doctrine. The young rector who said to his new parishioners, 
“ You will have everything here except the Pope,” has many 
followers who only lack his candour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PRESBYTER. 





BISHOP WILSON’S BIRTHPLACE, 
(To THE EpiToR ov THE “SPEcTATOR,’’} 

S1z,— With reference to the interesting article on Bishop 
Wilson in the Spectator of December 3rd, I can testify to 
the respect in which his memory was held in his birthplace, 
Burton, near Chester. My home was close to it, and when 
I was a child I was shown the cottage where he was born 
and the high chair in which he had sat as an infant. This 
little village, where the houses straggle up the red sandstone 
street, is in the Wirral, the tongue of land between the 
Mersey and the Dee, where lie the broad marshes of which 
Kingsley has sung in his musical lines, “ O Mary, go and 
call the cattle home, across the sands of Dee;” and the blue 
Welsh hills beyond must have been familiar to him in child- 
hood. My father used the Bishop’s book, “On the Lord’s 
Supper,” and that and his “Sacra Privata” were given to 
me by Prebendary Kempe when he prepared me for confirma- 
tion; the very name of the former shows the different point 
of view from which the Holy Sacrament was regarded in the 
Bishop’s days as compared to the time subsequent to the 
Tractarian movement; that is, the Bishop seems to have re- 
garded the Sacrament not so much from a sacrificial point 
of view, but as being the memorial of the crowning act of 
self-devotion of a Life which he wished his readers to imitate. 
Personal piety was the key-note of his writings. I suppose 
that the “Maxims” reviewed in the Spectator have been 
taken out of the “ Sacra Privata,” a book whose sober wisdom 
breathes an atmosphere of peace and brotherly love.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Beatrix L, TOLLEMACHE, 


Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, December Sth. 





THE POLICY OF “ PIN-PRICKS.” 
{To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—Has the policy of ‘‘ annoyance” or “ pin-pricks,” which 
the French are at last sensible that they have been indulging 
in towards us so long, ever been better and more neatly described 
than by Aristotle? (Rhet. II. 2, 3)—“iors yap 6 ixnpeaopds 
iuemodiopeds Tals BovAyceoiv ovy, ive Ts aUTM GAA Ive pm éxeive,”— 
“* Annoyance’ is thwarting another’s wishes, not to gain any- 
thing for one’s self, but to prevent his gaining something.”=— 
I an, Sir, &c., W. A. OC. 





BLOODHOUNDS. 

(To tae Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr, —In your article on “ Bloodhounds” in the Spectator of 
October 8th, you make reference to Ouban bloodhounds 
“used for bunting slaves by the Spaniards, &c.,” and go on 
to say that they were “not bloodhounds at all, but a cross 
between the mastiff and bulldog, or perhaps the ‘dogue’ of 
Bordeaux. They were brindled, prick-eared, and doubtless 
horribly savage.” Andfurther: “ There is not the slightest 
doubt that these brutes were used in the slave States of 
America to hunt slaves.” 
For many years I lived in the slave States, and took much 
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interest in the dogs there. The “old Cuban bloodhound” is 
still a well-known strain, and though now of course never 
used for man-hunting, I know from my own experience that 
they will readily follow the trail or scent of a man, especially 
of negroes, and when Jaid on to the latter give tongue, and on 
nearing the quarry bristle up and bay just as in hunting 
real game. My own hounds would follow my own or my 
horse’s trail nose to ground for many miles, and other people’s 
hounds would do the same by them. But I have seen setters 
and pointers do so too. I do not think, however, that 
any of these hounds would actually attack or try to 
pull down a man,—not even a negro. But that the pro- 
genitors of these hounds were used to track runaway slaves 
is beyond doubt. There are plenty of men still living who 
can give evidence on the point. Nowadays they are used for 
hunting deer, or fox, or wild cat, or anything in the shape of 
game or vermin. So also isa strain of hound called the old 
Irish red foxhound, or old Virginia red, the origin of which I 
never could discover. But to the sojourner in the Southern 
backwoods, the interesting part of your article is the refer- 
ence to the brindled and prick-eared cross between the mastiff 
and, probably, I think, the dogue of Bordeaux. For there is a 
strain of dogs to be found there—here and there, and, I fear, 
dying out—just such as you describe: a strong, fierce brute 
quite useless for the chase, but invaluable to the owner of 
herds of half-wild hogs and woods-cattle. These men call 
their dogs “catch-dogs,” or, sometimes, seizers. The dogs 
are taken along to cattle-musters, or to a hunt after unbranded 
hogs; and their duty is, in pairs, to course and pull down, 
and hold until their master comes up, any hog, or steer even, 
he may point out to them. They are mostly used for hog- 
hunting, cattle being usually driven into a pen for “ mark- 
ing.” But they are quite remarkable dogs, and the only history 
of them I could ever come by was that the owner's family had 
had, and kept, the strain from “’way back.” But they were never 
known as bloodhounds, whereas the same man would often 
have a brace or two of both varieties; nor did I ever hear 
that they had ever been used for man-hunting, though I have 
no doubt they would have cheerfully gone for a man if 
whistled on to one. Under these circumstances I would be 
much interested to know whether you have, Sir, complete 
certainty as to the accuracy of your distinctions between 
the two classes of dogs. The Cuban or Spanish bloodhound 
of the Southern States of to-day is a black-and-tan, or all 
tan, about the size and weight of a foxhound, but usually 
more splay-footed, more loosely coupled, and longer in the 
head. He is not, as a rule, a well-bred or show dog in any 
sense. If he was he would probably be bred to look more 
like a modern English bloodhound, though always retaining 
capacity for greater speed,—the capacity, in fact, of hunting 
at a tolerable pace through not very rough country. Catch- 
dogs have a very considerable turn of speed for a short 
distance.—I am, Sir, Xc., E. C. 





SQUIRRELS FEEDING SHEEP. 
{To Tue EpiTroR OF THE “Srecraror,”] 
S1z,—The explanation of Mr. Pownal in the Spectator of 
December 3rd as to the squirrel and sheep incident does not 
explain satisfactorily to me. Knowing the habits of the 
squirrel, I know that they only eat apples under a pressure of 
hunger. I have five species of squirrels, and not one of them 
will ordinarily taste an apple, though they will all eat a little 
bit of a ripe pear. They are pampered, no doubt, but even 
when purposely kept hungry they will only eat a piece of raw 
apple as Jargeas half a hazel-nut. They would not, therefore, 
go from tree to tree to feed themselves, and if they were so 
hungry as to be willing to eat apples at all, a very small 
piece of one would satisfy them. Trusting, therefore, that 
the story from the American paper is true, which I do not 
vouch for, there is something more than individual appetite 
in it. Squirrels will only occasionally eat either fruit or 
animal food, the latter under press of hunger. There is a 
stupid superstition amongst keepers that they break up 
pheasants’ nests—I think only a pretext to justify shooting 
them—but I have put their eggs in the cages of three 
kinds of my squirrels, the largest and most general feeders, 
andnot one would touch an egg, or even taste it when 
broken for them. My English squirrels, which have access to 


on the fir-trees, but no other form of animal food have the 
ever accepted, save now and then a taste of bacon, which ene 
to excite curiosity through the salt. A single roasted apple 
(the only form in which they will eat it) lasts my pair of 
English squirrels a week, and is rarely finished. And While 
speaking of squirrels, I remember that several observations on 
their habit of hiding their nuts in the ground have been made 
and wonder expressed as to their faculty of finding them, I 
noticed one of mine (an American grey) one day go and dig at 
a bit of trampled ground in their enclosure where no externa} 
sign indicated a hiding-place, and after uncovering a nut, with 
the greatest precision cover it up carefully again and pat the 
earth as smooth as before. As all the squirrels, eight ip 
number, were coustantly trampling this piece of ground, he 
could have had no private mark on it, and must have traced 
it by the smell.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Stitumay, 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE CHOW DOG. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SprEctator,”] 

Sr1r,—As a lover of dogs, and especially of the chow chow 
dog, I must most strongly protest against the description of 
the breed contained in the article on foreign dogs in the 
Spectator of December Srd. Far from being uncertain jn 
temper, I consider the chow chow as one of the safest of 
dogs. Certainly he dislikes to be handled, especially by 
strangers, but only shovs his dislike by holding aloof and 
growling, and never by snapping. He is of a most affectionate 
disposition, although he has a certain independence of 
character, and as a pet he is perhaps superior in some 
essential qualities to any other breed of dogs that I am 
acquainted with. He is fastidious in his food, extremely 
cleanly, and does not jump on chairs or sofas. As to looks, he 
has a beautiful coat, straight limbs, and well-shaped body, 
with a most characteristic head. Allow me, moreover, to add 
that I think very few people will concur with the writer of the 
article in question, in thinking that the Scotch deerhound 
can in any way compare in beauty with the white Russian 
wolfhound.—I am, Sir, &c., CAROLINE HERBERT, 


The Grange, Salcombe, Kingsbridge, December 5th, 





“TIT WAS IN PRISON.” 
[To rue Epitor or rue “SprcratTor.”)] 

Srr,—I regret to find from your review in the Spectator of 
December 3rd of my recently published book, “I was in 
Prison,” that your reviewer has drawn the conclusion there- 
from that I regard myself as a “martyr.” I am not aware of 
any passage in the book which suggests this, beyond a very 
vague reference in the opening chapter to the effect that “a 
political movement had demanded its victims, and that I was 
honoured in its choice.” Excepting in this phrase, I do not 
touch either upon the incidents which led to my imprison- 
ment or to the motives which prompted my refusal to pay the 
imposed fine. In the writing of “I was in Prison,” I had not 
the least desire to pose as a martyr. My sole object was that 
of calling public attention to the conditions under which the 
occupants of our prisons live. So far as I am aware, my book 
contains the first published account of the daily routine and 
the atmosphere of prison life. The fact that my record is 
principally of a subjective character, is due to the necessities: 
of the case and not to personal choice.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. BrocKLEHURST. 


107 Mauldeth Road, Withington, Lanes., December Sth. 





THE GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE. 

{To tue Epitor or THK “Sprcraror.”] 
S1r,—Do you really suppose the teaching in the Gordon 
Memorial College will be in English? Of course it will be in 
Arabic, and English will be taught, just as French is taught 
in English schools, and as a compulsory subject.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuas. WILLIAMS. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, December 3rd. 
[Our experience is that if an Asiatic College teaches 
English, it soon teaches ix English. The comfort of the 
teachers is so much greater, and English pays, in appoint- 
ments, so much more rapidly.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE CHURCH. 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ Sprecraror.” J 





the grounds and open air of the garden, were once noticed to 
taste an earth-worm, and often eat the little insects that live 





S1z,—Though I do not belong to the political party which 
claims Sir William Harcourt as one of its leaders, and though 
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Jam not concerned to appear as one ef his thorough-going 


defenders, yet I must enter my protest on behalf of a lawyer 
who stands up to maintain the l.w of the land. It appears 
to me that the Spectator lost sight for a moment of its usual 
spirit of fairness when last week it said: “In his efforts to 
trample successfully on a few foolish and ill-advised Ritualists 
he would be quite content to destroy the true principle of the 
Church of England.” Now, the “true principle of the Church 
of England ” is that of wide comprehension, but with definite 
boundaries, defined by Act of Parliament. These have been, 
not “in a few cases” only, but widely and constantly, over- 
leaped and broken down, by those who swore to maiutain and 
respect them. 

Asa Broad Churchman I am all for comprehension, but as 
an Englishman I am for the Protestant faith as by law estab- 
lished, and share the strong objection, expressed with such 
force by the great lawyer, against “the man who removeth 
his neighbour’s Jandmark.” For my own part, I feel much 
indebted and obliged to Sir William Harcourt for his fearless 
exposition of “the law,” regarding (as most laymen do) these 
jnnovations as being both illegal and retrograde,—in fact, 
as another instance of the universal tendency, constantly 
repeated from the earliest records of history to the present 
day, of the degradation of a spiritual religion by the infusion 
of sacerdotal superstition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington, Somerset, December 5th. CHARLES H. Fox. 





“DR. THERNE.” 
[To THE Eprron oF THE “SPxcrTaTor.”] 
Sir,—From a notice in the Spectator of December 3rd I 
gather that your reviewer, whilst sympathising with the pur- 
pose with which my tale, “ Dr. Therne,” was written, is of 
opinion that the subject of which it treats lies beyond the 
scope of fiction. On this point I ask to be allowed to say a 
word. The Legislature has passed an Act affecting tens of 
thousands of children in this land. A person who chances to 
have the welfare of childhood much at heart, and who is con- 
vinced that this Act extends the power of parents and 
guardians to a dangerous extent, enabling them at their mere 
will to expose those in their charge to great calamities, desires 
to call attention to this aspect of the case. It will, I think, 
be admitted that there is nothing reprehensible in such a 
desire, and that the view is one which a man of middle age 
may with propriety urge upon his fellows in the hope, however 
futile, that others will take up the cause, and that public 
opinion may bring about a change in the law. Naturally he 
seeks to reach as many minds as possi'le, and in casting 
about to see how this can best be done, decides to make use 
of the vehicle of fiction, which gives him an opportunity of 
dealing with the law at work and of depicting disasters that 
may result in the future, as he sees those unborn events in 
the light of his own mind. Why should this method be con- 
demned asimproper? The writer may fail in his ends; his 
plot may be bad, his realisation of it feeble; these are 
different questions. But why—to take a single example— 
should the gates of fiction be open, as they are, to any one 
who wishes to preach a particular form of spiritual faith, or 
unfaith, and shut to the man who desires to the best of his 
poor ability to protest against the handing over of the bodies 
of children to the risk of disease and death P—I am, Sir, Xc., 
H. Riper HaGearp. 
Ditchingham House, Norfolk, December 5th, 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. BROWNING. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Mr. Tollemache bas read my letter carelessly. I knew, 
and admitted in your columns, that ia relating the story of 
the Academy dinner two years afterwards, Browning attributed 
to Mr. Gladstone an observation about Lord Beaconsfield 
which was not only entirely imaginary, but which was entirely 
inconsistent with the details of the story. The rest of the story, 
a3 told by Browning, was accurate. Lord Beaconsfield’s contri. 
dictory opinions of the pictures of the year were expressed the 
same evening within a short interval of each otber. Mr, 
George Russell confirms only the fact that Browning attri- 
buted the observation to Mr. Gladstone. He does not, I 
understand, confirm Mr. Tollemache’s additional details, which 
are wholly impossible. Mr. Tollemache’s version of the story 
is that, “some weeks” after the Academy dinner, Disraeli 
Stopped Browning “in the street” for the purpose of 





saying, “ What a ghastly show that was the other evening ”s 
and then, on Browning’s reminder that Disraeli had 
given a different opinion in his speech at the Academy, 
that the latter remarked on the proneness of poets to confuse 
fiction with fact. In relating the story at Mr. Gladstone’s 
table two years after the event, Browning said distinctly that 
he had never spoken to Disraeli except at the two Academy 
dinners to which the story related. They were not even 
speaking acquaintances. Besides, Mr. Tollemache’s version 
is totally unlike Disraeli, whose phrases were generally 
happy. The story, as related originally at Mr. Gladstone’s 
breakfast-table in my hearing, was full of fun and humour. 
But that Disraeli should have stopped Browning in the street 
for the purpose of saying, “ What a ghastly show that was 
the other evening!” is to change humour into a pointless 
piece of vulgarism. Browning’s subsequent version was first 
published by the late Sir William Fraser. I contradicted it 
at once in the Westminster Gazette, and sent my contradiction 
to Mr. Gladstone, who called Browning’s second edition of 
his story “a curious freak of memory.” It isa pity that the 
story as now repeated was not published during Browning’s 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., Matcoum MacCoun. 

[ We cannot continue the correspondence on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE ON DUPLICITY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The recent correspondence in the Spectator relating to 
the alleged act of duplicity on the part of Disraeli, as narrated 
by Browning and said to be anathematised by Mr. Gladstone 
as “devilish,” reminds me of a iittle story told of Mr. Glad- 
stone by himself, and given as an instance of duplicity on his 
part followed by retributive justice. In the year 187—, at 
my house in London, a few Members of the House of 
Commons, including Mr. Gladstone and others, did me the 
honour of meeting at dinner. The subject of retributive 
justice following duplicity was spoken of. Mr. Gladstone 
said he would like to tell us ef an instance of it, in which he 
was at once the culprit and the victim. He said:— 

“T was a guest at one of the great annual dinners in the 
Mansion House, and found myself seated beside a recently 
accredited fureign Ambassador. Our conversation related to 
Corporations and Lord Mayors. He asked as to the class of 
citizens from whom the Lord Mayor was chosen, and the qualities 
which recommended him for the position. I conveyed to him 
that, so far as my information went, candidates from the wealthy 
bourgeoisie of the City, men with money to spend, generous and 
known to be hospitable, were almost invariably chosen; and that 
candidates for the position who were known to be fussy and 
vulgar, to be ambitious for honours and titles, and to be lovers of 
personal conspicuity, were not thereby disqualified. The word 
had scarcely dropped from my lips, when a gentleman who 
described himself as the Lord Mayor’s Secretary came and 
whispered that the Lord Mayor begged I would do him the honour 
of proposing his health. I was compelled to do so forthwith with 
the conventional flattery common to such functions. What the 
Ambassador’s opinion of my duplicity on the occasion was he was 
diplomatic enough to keep to himself, but I felt greatly em- 
barrassed.” 

I do not suppose the Ambassador called it “ devilish.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Oaklawn, Milltown, Co. Dublin. Maurice Brooxs. 








POETRY. 





WINTER MEDITATIONS ON THE PAVEMENT. 
Gay are the London streets, and bright 
With windows streaming floods of light 
Over all! luxuries,—o’er gold, 

Rubies, and diamonds, wealth untold; 
O’er soft dim stuffs, in Indian looms 
Woven for London drawing-roouis ; 
Delicate fabrics to enhance 

Young English beauty, wrought in France; 
Venetian glass to tlush with wine 

From Burgundy, or banks of Rhine; 
Then, golden fruits which shone between 
The foliage of dark Southern green; 
Soft furs which guarded Arctic bears 
Through sunless frosts; fantastic wares 
Turned by the laughing Japanese 
Beside the far Pacific seas ; 
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A dazzling show, you must confess, 
Chiefly made up of food and dress. 
Before it moves the living show, 

The cheerful crowds that come and go 
Released from labours of the day, 
And free, at last, to choose their way, 
But gravitating, on the whole, 

To warm, bright parlours as their goal. 


Great is the saving grace that dwells 

In noise and light, and e’en in smells. 
These sounds, these sights that trance the eye, 
The shops, the folk who pass them by, 
Absolve the mind from thought, and give 
The sense “ We see and therefore live.” 
Wide does the realm of light extend 
From Putney to beyond Mile End. 
Beyond it, true, the country lies, 

Cold, bleak, and damp, with mists that rise 
Along slow streams, and draw their pall 
O’er ruined hedge and dripping wall, 
And woods deep sunk in heavy clays 
Where the dead wind just coldly plays 
With ghosts of leaves on clammy ways. 
Mile after mile, cold, wet, and drear, 

The waste extends, save here and there, 
A little outpost of the town, 

Some shining villa crests a down, 

Or hamlet twinkles in a vale. 

Then, mile on mile again, the pale 

Grey mists, the muddy fields, and then 
Beyond the last low homes of men, 

Chill lines of foam, sad boundary 

Of the inhospitable sea. 


In life we dwell as in a town, 

In motion, action, sense, we drown 

The thought of time and endless space 
Around our sparkling dwelling place. 

We toil and play to stop our ears, 

To shield us from misgivings, fears, 

From dreadful shapes that will not die ; 
We shuddered when they first came nigh 
Our childish sports, and touched with chil} 
Foreboding the impetuous will. 

We gazed, and fled, but ne’er again 

Could quite avoid the doubt, the pain, 

Or quite again forget that we 

Are children of mortality. B. H. H. 





A RUINED COTTAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 





[“ EXSILIOQUE DOMOS ET DULCIA LIMINA MUTANT.” 





THE beam says to the rafter, We are crazy and old: 

The hearth says to the chimney, We are blackened and cold: 
The door says to the window, We shut not out the rain : 

And the whole place is accurséd, it reeks of wrong and pain. 


Yet the burn flows on the mountain, still limpid and fleet : 

And the wind sings in the fir-tree, with song still as sweet : 

And the grouse crows on the hill-top, the first to greet the 
day : 

And the deer strays in the forest, with its young one at play. 


But where now is the tartan, with the clansman of old, 
Who stalked once in Lochaver, with step free and bold? 
He is lord now of a prairie, he cannot count his sheep: 
Bat his beart still is Lochaver’s; he returns there in sleep. 


Then his foot brushes the heather, where it purples the moor, 

With the light heart of the hunter, in the chase as of yore; 

With the proud step of his fathers, as he roams o’er hill and 
glen ; 

O fair mother of heroes, who shall match thee for men? 


They have wrung wealth in Iowa, with the steam-horse and 
plough : 

They have crushed gold in Alaska with the sweat of their 
brow: 

But the true wealth of a people is the home with its loves and 
tears, 

Where the dead lie, and the heart lives, by the tombs of a 

thousand years. 








Then roll, waters of Yukon, your reefs rich in gold! 

Grow white greenest of prairies with fleeces untold! 

Bat his heart still is Lochaver’s, in the cot wih the “but and 
ben ;” 

They have deer still in Lochaver, but—where are the men > 


They were torn up from the shieling, that cradled their birth 

They were chased forth into exile, as strangers on earth: 

Oh, how shall they sing the old songs they learnt when.the 
heart was young, 

When the minstrel spirit is broken, and the harp ig air 
unstrung P 


There are snowpeaks in the Far West, sierras that cut the 
sky; 

Like the white clouds of the summer that dazzle the eagle’s 
eye: 

But it’s Oh! for the hills of Scotland, for the mist, and glow 
and gloom, . 

And the far cry of the curlew, and the heather in bloom! 


A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


—~@—— 
BISMARCK.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 


Firty years ago there sat on the throne of Prussia a map 
possessed of many and great gifts; but these gifts were 
calculated rather to enable him to shine in society than to 
rule a State. It was said of Frederick William IV. by one 
who had observed him closely, that he was the incarnation of 
the nineteenth century in so far as it repudiated its immediate 
predecessor, and he was a victim to the fatal habit of putting 
things on their edges so as to look all round them and to 
defer the trouble of making up his mind. During the earlier 
years of his reign three tendencies were to be traced amongst 
the more active-minded portion of the people he was called: 
upon to govern. First came the French, which was powerfal: 
in the middle and lower classes, taking in the former some- 
what the colour of the politicians who were combating in the 
Chambers the Government of Louis Philippe, while in the- 
latter it had a decided Socialist tinge. Then came the High. 
Conservative party, which was friendlily disposed towards 
Austria, but leant much more upon Russia, and believed the 
Emperor Nicholas to be the stay of all that was good in 
Germany and Europe. It was influential amongst the 
Bureaucracy, but had its real strength amongst the so-called 
Junkers, a term difficult to translate, because we have not, 
nor ever have had, anything in the least like them. 
They might be described as squires of good birth, for 
the most part of small means, but with immense preten- 
sions as born to fill the high places of the Army, the: 
Court, and the Administration. Thirdly, there was a very 
small section, consisting of the élite of intelligence, which: 
looked to England and English institutions as affording the 
best example for Prussia to follow in passing from absolutism 
to constitutional government. 


It was the first of these parties which triumphed in the 
rather crazy outbreak of March, 1848, and it was the second 
which triumphed in the equally foolish reaction which 
followed it. The year before the February troubles in Paris 
set the match to the mass of explosive material which lay 
thickly strewn over Europe, the King of Prussia, who had 
promised a Constitution to his people, presented them with a 
strange medieval Assembly, which he called the United Diet. 
In this Diet, which was very unlike anything they had ex- 
pected, but afforded nevertheless a certain opportunity for 
the expression of public opinion, Herr von Bismarck, @ 
young squire of Pomerania belonging to a knightly family, 
made himself conspicuous by the violence of his hostility 
to modern ideas. He had passed through various schools, 
had been known at the University chiefly as a roysterer 
and swashbuckler, had done some work in the lowes’ ranke 
both of the judicial and administrative hierarchy, and had 
acquired in his own neighbourhood the kind of reputatioz: 
which our own Mohocks of an earlier age desired and obtained. 
Of his achievements in that line he says nothing in the work 
before us, which is a highly expurgated edition of his doings 
and thinkings, but traces of them will be found in the work 


* Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: being the Reflections and Reminis- 








cences of Otto von Bismarck, 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, aud Oo. [32:.]. 
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of the faithful and adoring Busch, which will ever be read as 
what it was deliberately intended to be, a supplement to the 
« authorised version ” contained in the memoirs. It cannot 
be too distinctly proclaimed that, revolting as is the work of 
Busch, it is a perfect photograph of the personage to whose 
glory it is dedicated. Never had any statesman a more 
accurate biographer, nor one more entirely worthy of him. 


When the Revolution broke out in Berlin, Herr von Bis- 
marck’s first idea was to raise the peasantry in his neigh- 
yourhood and to march upon the capital. He was so set upon 
this piece of folly that he threatened to murder then and 
there his next neighbour, who, being a man of sense, proposed 
to dissuade them from that course. He went, however, to 
Berlin and proposed his plan of operations, but was met by 
the military authorities with the remark that they did not 
want his peasants, but would not object to have their corn 
and potatoes. He proceeded to busy himself in various small 
intrigues, of which an account may be read in the second 
chapter of these memoirs. How much of the statements may 
be true it is impossible to say. There is at p. 24a specially 
curious story of an interview with the Princess of 
Prussia, in long after years the Empress Augusta, which 
sadly wants confirmation. It is exceedingly easy to slander 
a woman, especially after she is dead. It was, indeed, the 
thing which Bismarck, through all his life, could do best. 
The King might, not improbably, have fallen in with the 
views of those who wished him to stop all revolutionary 
movements, in limine, by the use of the troops, if he had not 
had an eye to his popularity in Germany at large, and to the 
possible restoration of the Empire. Whether he actually 
deacribed the Junker who offered him so much advice as “a 
red reactionary with a scent for blood,” or as a man “only to 
be employed when the bayonet governs unrestricted,” we do 
not know, and it does not much matter. There are authorities 
for both expressions; bui it is quite clear that the hot- 
headed zealot was thought all too dangerous. The great 
mistake the King made was that he had not his Army ready 
to support his Imperial ambitions, and to take advantage of 
the weakness of Austria, in 1849. As it turned out, when the 
crisis of 1850 came, and war with his Southern neighbour was 
imminent, he had to succumb to the open menaces of Vienna 
and the veiled menaces of his greater Northern neighbour. 
One who saw the Emperor Nicholas in the crisis of these 
affairs, described him to the writer of this article as “ the very 
embodiment of an Arctic storm.” It was lucky for Bismarck 
that he was only officiously, not officially, occupied with 
Governmental affairs at this dark moment of Prussia’s history. 
He was soon, however, to be in office as Envoy to the Federal 
Diet at Frankfort, and for a brief period as Minister at 
Vienna during the illness of the Prussian Ambassador at that 
_ Court. The memoirs pass very lightly over his disagreeable 
relations with the Austrians at Frankfort, and those personal 
slights which had so much to do with making him the enemy 
of the country whose spokesmen they were. His hatred went 
even further at this early period than has been generally 
known, as may be gathered from his views with respect to 
the attitude to be taken by Prussia towards Austria during 
the Crimean War as set forth in chap. 5. That chapter, how- 
ever, is chiefly interesting as showing what Bismarck wished 
to be believed as to the influences which acted on the mind of 
the Prince of Prussia at that time, and led him to assumea 
more than critical attitude towards the persons who were 
misleading his brother, persons who had, we need hardly say, 
the full sympathy of his Envoy at Frankfort. The very best 
men whom Prussia held at that moment—Bethmann- Hollweg, 
Count Albert Pourtalés, and others—are, of course, well 
abused, and Bunsen, who was then Prussian Minister in 
London, comes in for very vitriolic censure. The memoir 
writer is, however, careful not to mention that the Prince 
of Prussia had bitterly resented the insulting language which 
the Emperor Nicholas had held towards him on his last visit 
to Berlin, and probably did not know that, after reading a 
copy of a private letter from Bunsen to the King, he [the 
Prince] had said to the bearer of it: “I cannot tell you, how 
obliged I am to you for showing me this letter; the writer is 
now the only man who can make my brother hear reason.” 


The simple fact of the matter was that the men whom we 
have just mentioned were the representatives of what we 
have described as the English tendency, which now, for the 





first time, began to exert a distinct influence upon affairs, It 
was not strong enough to lead Prussia to join the Western 
Powers, but it was strong enough to bring about various 
good things, the best of which was the marriage of the heir 
to the throne with the Princess Royal of England. Nothing 
is more curious in all Bismarck’s history than his pronounced 
dislike to England, not because he thought she was in any 
way unfriendly to his country, but because he feared that 
her example would be tvo attractive in Germany, and because, 
not being what Englishmen understand by a gentleman, his 
vanity was irritated by all intercourse with them. He felt 
his inferiority, and believed himself to be despised by people 
who were not troubling themselves about him. See for an 
illustration of his feeling p. 132. 


The English marriage, which did not take place till the year 
1858, was highly disagreeable to the Russian party, which had 
had its own way till the health of Frederick William IV. broke 
utterly down, and in it is to be found the key to the 
malignant hostility with which Bismarck ever pursued the 
heir to the throne. No falsehood was daring enough for him 
to make use of to injure the man who had become connected 
so closely with the detested islanders. Readers of Dr. Busch 
will find evidence of this scattered all through his pages, If 
there ever was a man who lived for his duty it was he who after- 
wards became the Emperor Frederick. Yet he is represented 
by Bismarck in Busch’s book as a mere frivolous pleasure- 
seeker! Ifitis worth while for a statesman to leave intention- 
ally erroneous statements behind him, it would be surely worth 
while to clothe them with a certain amount of plausibility. 
More plausible was his complaint that the English bride 
influenced her husband. Of course she did. Who ever heard 
of a successful marriage in which the husband did not influ- 
ence the wife, and the wife the husband? His marriage 
introduced the young man into a new and much wider world, 
brought him into relations with countless new interests and 
the politics of half mankind. Naturally that was disagree- 
able to the narrow-minded Pomeranian squire who had been 
trying to exercise both over Frederick William IV. and his 
brother an influence directly opposed to that of Bunsen 
Humboldt, and others who, accustomed to wider horizons,» 
could not look at things from a mere provincial point of view. 
Bismarck’s dislike to superiority of every kind comes out all 
through his history. He served his King, but he hated him 
for being King, and sneered at him behind his back whenever 
he dared. “The King,” he said, for example, “is a horse 
who refuses his leaps, but I’ll get the old jade over!” Yet 
heartily as he hated social superiority, he hated intellectual 
superiority even more. That was an element in his lifelong 
detestation of the Crown Princess. It is hardly possible to 
imagine that he really believed her to be the kind of person 
who meddles in the details of politics. Brought up under the 
eyeof her father, she had a keen interest in the larger questions 
and larger movements of her time, political, social, educa- 
tional, and literary, but to see in her a political woman in the 
ordinary sense, say a sort of glorified Princess Lieven, was 
simply absurd. It involved a total misconception of a 
character whose lines were sufficiently well defined to make 
it by no means difficult to comprehend. Her mother-in-law, 
although very unlike her in many ways, had also the con- 
spicuous demerit in the eyes of Bismarck of having been 
brought up under the influence of very intelligent sur- 
roundings. His hatred for her and her brother, the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, who was certainly at some critical times 
exceedingly friendly to him, was almost insane. 


After the Prince of Prussia had become Regent, Bismarck 
was moved, much against his wish, from Frankfort to St. 
Petersburg. Chap. 10, one of the most interesting in this 
book, gives an account of his residence there, bat it formed 
only an episode in his life, and we need not further allude to 
it. In 1862 he was transferred from St. Petersburg to Paris, 
but never settled there, and was presently recalled to Berlin, 
thanks chiefly to the well-intentioned machinations of General 
von Roon, who did good service to his country as a military 
organiser, but was the avowed and deadly enemy of Parlia- 
mentary government. No sooner had Bismarck reached the 
capital than he was made Minister-President, his Lehrjahre 
and Wanderjahre were over, and the period in which he was 
to make history had begun. 
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THE GREAT GAME OF THE SEA* 
Tue best way to make our readers understand the nature of 
this exciting and attractive book is to quote the words of 
generous praise addressed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling to its 
author,—words which he has very naturally and very properly 
placed at the beginning of his volume :— 

“JT’venever read anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder 
and mystery; nor do I think that any book before has so com- 
pletely covered the whole business of whale-fishing, and at the 
same time given such real and new sea pictures. You have 
thrown away material enough to make five books, and I con- 
gratulate you most heartily. It’s a new world that you’ve opened 
the door to.” . 
That is a really wonderful piece of criticism, for it conveys in 
fifty words or so “the extreme characteristic impression” of 
Mr. Bullen’s book. A “deep-sea wonder and mystery” per- 
vades every page, and this without any straining or self- 
conscious art. Mr. Bullen has not set himself down to 
enchant us or to draw wonderful and soul-shaking pictures 
of the ocean. He has merely told the tale of his long voyage 
after sperm whales as it happened. That this narrative 
produces so great and so delightful an impression on the 
reader is due to three facts. First, the hunting of the sperm 
whale, the greatest of living creatures, is necessarily one of 
the most exciting things in human experience. Not only do 
the great game of the sea fight with splendid courage and 
often with deadly effect, but the fact that they can only 
be found and encountered in the loneliest wastes of ocean 
gives a romance to the struggle which hardly belongs to any 
other form of hunting. The hunter of tigers and elephants 
runs great risks, but he does not actually do battle with his foe. 
He fires, and if he does not kill he is often killed, but there 
is little room for actual combat. When a boat or maybe 
a couple of boats are attacking a sperm whale, it is a verit- 
able sea-fight, in which the strength and ferocity of the 
whale are matched against man’s courage and intelligence. 
We are too apt to think of the “sea-shouldering” whale 
as clumsy, foolish, and timid. In reality, the sperm whale 
is one of the most terrible and most ferocious of creatures. 
To attack the sperm whale requires the highest courage, 
and it is not without a certain fitness that among the armour 
and trophies of arms at the Tower should stand a set of 
harpoons and whale-guns, as if in mute witness that the 
men who use them necd the heart of the soldicr and rank 
with him in valour. The next cause of attraction in Mr. 
Bullen’s book is the fact that it deals with the sea and 
sea-life. This, as long as England is England, must con- 
stitute a claim upon the attention of our race. We are 
the lords of the sea, and nothing which is of the sea can 
fail to interest us. Lastly, as Mr. Kipling says, Mr. Bullen 
opens the door into a new world. Yet all these reasons for 
attractiveness in the book would have been of no avail had 
not Mr. Bullen possessed that happy faculty which enables 
a man to convey to his fellows by the written word what 
he has seen, and to call up before them the scenes in which 
he took part. Mr. Bullen has insight and he bas the power 
of presentation,—the power of making things vivid and inter. 
esting. In a word, he has seen things worthy the telling, and 
he tells them worthily. 

We would like, if space allowed, to quote as examples of 
Mr. Bullen’s style, first, one of the many passages describing 
lifé in an American whaler, and the men and manner of 
these strange ships; next, a description of one of the sea- 
fights with a whale ; and, lastly, one of the accounts of some 
incident in the mighty pageant of winds and waves that was 
ever stretching before his eyes. But to do all this adequately 
would be impossible. We shall, therefore, only make one 
quotation, leaving our readers to find for themselves the 
thousand and one good things of the text. Here is a fight 
with a whale, in which the whale did terrible execution 
among his assailants :— 

“We sped along at a good rate towards our prospective victim, 
who was, in his leisurely enjoyment'of life, calmly lolling on the 
surface, occasionally lifting his enormous tail out of water and 
letting it fall flat upon the surface with a boom audible for miles. 
We were, as usual, first boat; but, much to the mate’s annoy- 
ance, when we were a short half-mile from the whale, our main- 
sheet parted. It became immediately necessary to roll the sail 
up, lest its flapping should alarm the watchful monster, and this 
delayed us sutliciently to allow the other boats to shoot ahead of 
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us. Thus the second mate got fast some secon 

arrived on the scene, seeing which we furled sail, ae the 
mast, and went in on him with the oars only. At first . , 
ceedings were quite of the usual character, our chief wieldin he 
lance in most brilliant fashion, while not being fast to thea: 
allowed us much greater freedom in our evolutions: but ae 
fatal habit of the mate’s—of allowing his boat to take ome 
herself so long as he was getting in some good home-thrust, “ 
once more asserted itself. Although the whale was exceedingly 
vigorous, churning the sea into yeasty foam over an ps y 
area, there we wallowed close to him, right in the middle of the 
turmoil, actually courting disaster. He had just settled down for 
a moment, when, glancing over the gunwhale, I saw his tail like 
a vast shadow, sweeping away from us towards the second a 
who was laying off the other side of him. Before I had time te 
think, the mighty mass of gristle leapt into the sunshine, curved 
back from us like a huge bow. Then with a roar it came at ys 

released from its tension of Heaven knows how many tons, Py]| 
on the broadside it struck us, sending every soul but me flying 
out of the wreckage as if fired from catapults. I did not o, 
because my foot was jammed somehow in the well of the boat 

but the wrench nearly pulled my thigh-bone out of its socket, [ 
had hardly released my foot, when, towering above me, came tha 
colossal head of the great creature, as he ploughed throuch the 

bundle of débris that had just been a boat. There was an 
appalling roar of water in my ears, and darkness that might be 
felt all around. Yet, in the midst of it all, one thought pre. 
dominated as clearly as I had been turning it over in my mind in 
the quiet of my bunk aboard—‘ What if he should swallow me ?? 
Nor to this day can I understand how I escaped the portals of his 
gullet, which of course gaped wide as a church door. But the 

agony of holding my breath soon overpowered every other 
feeling and thought, till just as something was going to snap 
inside my head I rose to the surface. I was surrounded by a 
welter of bloody froth, which made it impossible for me to see: 

but oh, the air was sweet! I struck out blindly, instinctively, 

although I could feel so strong an eddy that voluntary progress 
was out of the question. My hand touched and clung to a rope, 
which immediately towed me in some direction—I neither knew 
nor cared whither. Soon the motion ceased, and, with a seaman’s in- 
stinct, I began to haul myself along by the rope I grasped, aithouck 

no definite idea was in my mind as to where it was attached. Pre- 
sently I came butt up against something solid, the feel of which 
gathered all my scattered wits into a compact knub of dread. It 

was the whale! ‘Any port in a storm,’ 1 murmured, beginning 
to haul away again on my friendly line, By dint of hard werk I 

pulled myself right up the sloping, slippary bank of blubber, 
until I reached the iron, which, as luck would have it, was 
planted in that side of the carcass now uppermost. Carcass I 
said—well, certainly I had no idea of there being any life remain- 
ing within the vast mass beneath me; yet 1 had hardly time to 
take a couple of turns round myself with the rope (or whale-line, 
as I had proved it to be), when I felt the great animal quiver all 

over, and begin to forge ahead. I was now composed enough to 
remember that help could not be far away, and that my rescue, 
providing that I could keep above water, was but a question of a 
few minutes. But I was hardly prepared for the whale’s next 
move. Leing very near his end, the boat, or boats, had drawn 
off a bit, I supposed, for I could see nothing of them. Then I 
remembered the flurry. Almost at the same moment it began ; 
and there was I, who with fearful admiration had so often 
watched the titanic convulsions of a dying cachalot, actually in- 
volved in them. The turns were off my body, but I was able to 
twist a couple of turns round my arms, which, in case of his 
sounding, I could readily let go. ‘Then all was lost in roar and 
rush, as of the heart of some mighty cataract, during which I was 
sometimes above, sometimes beneath, the water, but always 
clinging, with every ounce of energy still left, to the line. Now, 
one thought was uppermost—‘ What if he should breach?’ I 
had seen them do so when in flurry, leaping full twenty feet in 
the air. Then I prayed. Quickly as all the preceding changes 
had passed came perfect peace. There I lay, still alive, bur so 
weak that, although I could feel the turns slipping off my arms, 
and knew that I should slide off the slope of the whale’s side into 
the sea if they did, I cculd make no effort to secure myself. 
Everything then passed away from me, just as if I had gone to 
sleep.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Bullen escaped, or this book 
would never have been written. The story of this fight, 
though the most quotable, is not, however, the most 
exciting battle-picture here given to us. We would 
refer our readers in particular to the chapter called 
“Abner’s Whale.” Another extremely thrilling episode is 
the account of a fight between a great sperm whale and 
gigantic octopus, or squid, which Mr. Bullen had once the 
good fortune to watch, This war of the Titans is finely told. 
Of course one takes the side of the whale, as the Knight in 
Morte d’ Arthur took the side of the lion he found in the forest 
fighting with the snake, “for he [the lion] was the more 
natural beast.” A terrible incident is the death-struggle 
between the Yankee Captain and the colossal negro mate,—3 


struggle which ended in the drowning of both men. Yet even 
better than these is the wonderful story of how a boat’s crew 
fought with a whale in a vast sea cave, of how the tide closed 


the door of the cave, and of how, with the phosphorescent water 





gleaming round them, there entered into this dread hall of the 
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seaaa crowd of ravenous sharks. But all these tales of the deep 
we must leave untouched. It is indeed hardly fair to mention 
them in this bold way, lest our readers should imagine 
that Mr. Bullen’s work is a sort of encyclopedia of Mun- 
chausen-like episodes. It is, in truth, nothing of the kind, 
put a perfectly serious, and, as far as we can judge, 
quite trustworthy, narrative of the whale-fishery. To 
yead it is not merely to be delighted, but to be con- 
yinced. The book rings true throughout, though doubtless 
the writer is a man of fine imagination, possessed with the 
gift of words. He does not see things grey, but in bright, 
clear colours, but that does not detract from the value and 
reality of his work. It is one which any man might be proud 
of having written, and one such as no man who has been a 
sailor before the mast has ever written before. Plenty of 
common sailors have risen to wealth and position, but we 
know of no previous case in which a man has sailed before 
the mast and yet noted with the eye of an artist, and recorded 
with the sense of a man of letters, all the moods of the ocean, 
of the mighty creatures that inhabit its depths, and of the 
men who make their living on the waters. 





CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS.* 

“THs book,” says its author, Mr. Lucas, “grew from the 
discovery in 1894 of two masses of correspondence relating to 
the family of Charles Lloyd, the Quaker philanthropist and 
banker of Birmingham.” Among the papers were found 
upwards of twenty new letters of Charles Lamb, besides a 
few hitherto unpublished of 8. T. Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Thomas Manning, the traveller in Thibet; Clarkson, 
the Emancipator; Anna Seward, the “Swan” of Lichfield; 
and other persons less celebrated. Undoubtedly one’s first 
impulse on taking up this volume is to say, Why not let us 
have these fresh letters of Lamb and the rest without mixing 
them up with the family history of the Lloyds, who were 
good, worthy people, no doubt, and did their duty in their 
day and generation, and understood the art of banking as few 
but Quakers have understood it, but who were not gay,—at 
least, if they are fairly represented by the poetry of Charles, 
some of which has escaped oblivion by its inclusion in the 
early volumes of Coleridge and Lamb? But Mr. Lucas might 
fairly reply that it takes two parties to make a corre- 
spondence, and that if the correspondence is to be intel- 
ligible, it must be placed in its proper circle of circumstances. 
And this happens to be especially necessary in the case 
of this recovered correspondence, which is of a very inti- 
mate character. However, Mr. Lucas has evidently been 
interested, and with reascn, in this old-fashioned Quaker 
household for its own sake, and has had the courage to make 
an endeavour, a skilful, we hope a successful, endeavour, to 
interest the public in it. Without making a big book, he has 
brought out the characteristic features in a long gallery of 
portraits. We have the patriarch, Charles Lloyd, a Quaker 
to his finger-tips, immersed in an ocean of business, yet neat 
to his most obscure cupboard, “mixing public and private 
affairs with his religion,” and unbending over Homer and 
Horace; we have the son Charles, a sensitive plant, full at 
first of sensibility, and later of metaphysics, unrelieved by a 
grain of humour, who “ domesticated ”’ with Coleridge, and 
without meaning harm, put him into a novel, and without 
meaning to be arrogant, suggested that Coleridge should 
withdraw his poems from their joint volume; we have Robert 
—“the flower of his family,” according to Lamb—the 
passionate, hero-worshippiag youth of twenty, sic ‘ 
Quakerism, and manifesting his revolt by ‘fs 
trousers, who “eloped” to Lamb’s lodgings, and having thus 
got rid of his wild oats, married a Quakeress and settled 
down within the fold; we have Priscilla, well named, who yet 
married outside the fold, and became the mother and grand- 
mother of Bishops, and consequently thought Southey a far 
safer friend for brother Robert than Lamb. 
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All these 
persons are made to interest us; and when that is the case 
we know the merit lies with the artist at least as much 
as with the several subjects. It is noticeable, too, how many 
scattered references to the Lloyds in the already publisked 
lettersof Lamb become significant through the new information 
given us by Mr. Lucas, and in their turn confirm the accuracy 
of his picture. We have not space to dwell upon detaiis, but 
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must find room for one sentence in a letter of Mr. Lloyd’s to 
his younger sons at school about fishing; a sentence which 
would have delighted while it scandalised Lamb :—* I observe 
your request for fishing rods, but I do not wish you to be too 
frequent in using them, for it is cruel to the poor worms who are 
put to great torture. I have not sent any rods, thinking, if 
your Master approves of your fishing now and then, that long 
Osier twigs will do as well as any rods.” So, according to the 
Quaker philanthropist, it is justifiable to put creatures to “great 
torture,” provided one does it not too frequently and with 
economy. “ Your father,” said Lamb once to Robert Lloyd, 
“whimsically mixes the good man and the man of business in 
his manners; ” he might have added “ and in his morals.” 

But, after all, the Lloyds, whimsical and worthy as they 
are, are only satellites round the loved figure of Charles 
Lamb. There are, we doubt not, enthusiastic people who will 
hold this score of recovered letters to be a greater treasure-trove 
than the Oxyrhyncus papyri; and with such extravagance we 
can at least sympathise; especially as the letters deal with a 
period of Lamb’s life not already well illustrated by letters. 
Moreover, they show Lamb in a new character as the mentor 
of ardent youth. That Lamb was by nature deeply 
religious, notwithstanding some large jests he would make, 
and that he was not shy on sufficient occasion of expressing 
the faith that was in him, the well-known letters to Coleridge 
and Southey sufficiently prove; that he ranked nothing inthe 
world higher than duty we know from the evidence of his 
own devoted life; but it is a new thing, and exceedingly 
interesting to find him, as we find him here, endeavouring to 
graft his religion and his sense of duty upon the mind of a 
self-willed boy, who had formed a romantic attachment to 
himself. A few passages will show the quality of Lamb as a 
spiritual director. In the first he is warning his cor- 
respondent against the danger of idealising his friends, and 
depending upon them overmuch :— 

“ Robert, friends fall off, friends mistake us, they change, they 
grow unlike us, they go away, they die; but God is everlasting 
and incapable of change, anc to Him we may look with cheerful, 
unpresumptuous hope, while we discharge the duties of life in 
situations more untowardly than yours. You complain of the 
impossibility of improving yourself, but be assured that the 
opportunity of improvement lies more in the mind than the situa- 
tion. Humble yourself before God, cast out the selfish principle, 
wait in patience, do good in every way you can to all sorts of 
people, never be easy to neglect a duty tho’ a small one, praise 
God for all, and see His hand in all things, and he will in time 
raise you up many friends—or be Himself instead an unchanging 
friend. God bless you.” 

The second passage we will quote is Lamb’s reply to his 
friend’s complaint that the world to him seemed “ drain’d of 
all its sweets ” :— 

“ At first I had hoped you only meant to insinuate the high 
price of Sugar! but Iam afraid you meant more. O Robert, I 
don’t know what you call sweet. Honey and the honeycomb, 
roses and violets, are yet in the earth. The sun and moon yet 
n in Heaven, and the lesser lights keep up their pretty twink- 
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. 
lings. Meats and drinks, swect sights and sweet smells, a country 
walk, spriang aud autumn, follies and repentances, quarrels and 
reconcilements, have all a sweetness by turns. Good humour 


and good nature, friends at home that love you, and friends 
abroad that miss you, you possess all these things, and more 
innumerable, and these are all sweet things.” 

Our third quotation shall be a passage from Lamb’s remon- 
strance at Robert’s giving up attendance at meeting : 

“You are Unhappy because your Parents expect you to attend 
meetings. I don’t know much of Quakers’ meetings, but I believe 
I may moderately reckon them to take up the space of six hours 
in the week. Six hours to please your parents—and that time 
not absolutely lost. Your mind remains, you may think, and 


plan, remember and foresee, and do all human acts of mind 
sitting as wellas walking. Youaro quict at meetings : one likes 
to be so sometimes; you may advantageously crowd your day’s 





devotions into that space.... .. I decidedly consider your refusal 
as a breach of that God-descended precept—Honour and observe 
thy parents in alllawful things...... Vhatis it? Sitting a few 
hours in a week with certain good people who call that worship. 
You subscribe to no articles—if your mind wanders, it is ne 
crime in you who do not give credit to these infusions of the 
spirit. ‘They sit in a temple, you sit as in a room adjoining ; only 
do not disturb their pious work with gabbling, nor your own 
necessary peace with heart-burnings at your not ill-meaning 
parents, nor a silly contempt of the work which is going on before 
you. 1 know that if my parents were to live again, I would do 
more things to please them than merely sitting still six hours in 
a week,” 

If it were necessary, at this date, to underpin Lamb’s repu- 
tation as a wit, or a critic, or a master of style, we should 


choose other passages from these letters. We might quote, 
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for example, the praise of London (p. 125) (which is better 
done, as Mr. Lucas justly points out, than the parallel 
passages already printed), or the reasons against elegant 
extracts (p. 135), or the praises of Izaak Walton and Jeremy 
Taylor; but in all these matters Lamb’s reputation already 
rests on sure foundations. It was once our ill-fortune, how- 
ever, to hear Lamb held up to shame in a public lecture as a 
man of genius with no moral backbone. As the lecturer 
was Fellow of an Oxford College, he ought to have known 
better; but he did not. And so we call attention to such 
passages as those quoted above, which should make it im- 
possible for any one who can read to fall again into the same 
blunder. 


The publishers have issued this book in a crown octavo 
form and red cloth cover, so that it may take the place it 
deserves by the side of Canon Ainger’s volumes. Ina future 
edition the author will doubtless correct an awkward mis- 
print of “worst ” for “ worse” in the Witches’ Curse (p. 92), 
and he would, perhaps, do well to omit the long notes on 
pp. 119, 124, 151, which, however interesting in themselves, 
are irrelevant in their place, and give the book a quite unjust 
appearance of being padded. 





MR. RUSKIN’S SOCIAL THEORIES.* 

In the remote days when Modern Painters revealed to England 
a new literary star on her horizon, Mr. Ruskin was considered 
primarily as an art critic and as the voice of the rising Pre- 
raphaelite school. But of recent years the purely artistic 
criticism of Mr. Ruskin has given way to what Matthew 
Arnold would have called a “criticism of life,” the artist 
being blended with, but subordinated to, the ethical re- 
former. Stones of Venice represented in a very powerful and 
attractive way this aspect of Mr. Ruskin’s work, and what- 
ever criticism we may make of it, there is no doubt that it 
remains a source of inspiration and moral power. But Mr. 
Ruskin found ethics so closely associated with the work of 
men’s hands, so intimately united with the material con- 
ditions of life, that he was led to examine the bases of the 
so-called orthodox economics with a view of discovering 
whether the accepted doctrines were based on right reason, 
and whether they led to healthy moral results. He found, as 
a result of his critical analysis, that they were not so based, 
and that their moral effects were not generally beneficent. 
When we recollect that Mazzini declared that Mr. Ruskin 
possessed the greatest analytic power in Europe, this attitude 
of his, expressed most fully in Unto this Last, Munera Pulveris, 
and Fors Clavigera, should have met with respectful treatment 
even on the part of the most adverse critics. But this was 
not the case, Mr. Ruskin being treated by those who were 
content merely to repeat parrot-like the accepted creed as a 
well-meaning but muddle-headed “crank.” That was the 
notion entertained until about a dozen years ago, since when, 
however, the new Dictionary of Political Economy has con- 
sidered Mr. Ruskin’s claims to be a serious economist as so 
valid that it has included a very appreciative article on him 
in its pages, while a quite important school of economics 
in America coincides very largely with some at any rate of 
Mr. Ruskin’s fundamental views. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised when so trained and competent an economist as Mr. 
Hobson devotes a very thoughtful and interesting treatise to 
a patient analysis of what it is that Mr. Ruskin has really 
done in the direction of the solution of economic problems. 
Every page in Mr. Hobson’s work is worth reading; and 
whatever our views as to Mr. Ruskin’s ideas, nobody can rise 
from a perusal of this volume without being the better for 
the study. 

While he does not hesitate to criticise, Mr. Hobson in the 
main vindicates Mr. Ruskin’s work as a social and ethical 
teacher; and a passage in the preface strikes the leit-motif of 
the whole book :— 

“ Mr. Ruskin will rank as the greatest social teacher of his age. 
not merely because he has told the largest number of important 
truths upon the largest variety of vital matters, in language of 
penetrative force, but because he has made the most powerful 
and the most felicitous attempt to grasp and to express, as a 
comprehensive whole, the needs of a human society and the pro- 
cesses of social reform. ‘To assert that he has attained or even 
approached complete success, either in his delineation of the 
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social ideal, or in his estimate of particular measures a: d bibs 
ments of progress, would be to prefer a foolish po weagy But it 
may be justly said that he has done more than any other En 

lishman to compel people to realise the nature of the pra. 
— _ its gpd apr issues affecting every department 
of life and work, and to enforce the supreme moral oblicat; 

of confronting it.” amt oligatton 


This estimate of Mr. Ruskin’s work our author attempts to 
justify by showing that the great writer has placed politica] 
economy on a sounder ethical and scientific foundation than 
it had before possessed. In doing this Mr. Hobson first 
defends Mr. Ruskin from the superficial charge of dabbling 
in matters of which he knew nothing. What did Ricardo or 
Mill know of factories and inventions? But Mr. Ruskin had 

as a matter of fact, studied animal and vegetable life, the 
structure of the earth, the history of buildings, the growth of 
arts and handicraft, and a vast number of concrete actualities, 
Mr. Ruskin’s primary indictment of the old economics jg 
that, pretending to be a science, of wealth, it defines wealth 
as “utilities embodied in material objects ” and possessing a 
money value. Mr. Ruskin devoted much of his work to 
showing that wealth is “wellbeing,” and that it cannot be 
confined to certain objects measured by money. The old 
political economy (one may except Adam Smith himself 
from the charge, spite of the pounding and thumping of 
Smithianismus by the German Katheder-Sozialist school) had 
set up asubjective creation known as the “economic man,” and 
had reasoned as to what this hypothetical person would do to 
ensure his own interests, avarice being a constant, and the 
social affections inconstant, elements. The latter are to be 
eliminated from the economic analysis, and men are to be 
treated as being mainly bent on accumulation. Therefore, 
contended Mr, Ruskin, the old political economy, while it may 
be a mere analytic treatment of individual wealth-production, 
is not, and cannot ever be, a treatment of the whole doctrine 
of social wellbeing, that is to say, it cannot be a political 
economy. Aristotle treated ethics, politics, and economics as 
a great whole, his object being to examine the true nature of 
a healthy society. This, too, is precisely the task of Mr. 
Ruskin, who will not allow that man is ever a mere richer- 
producing animal, or that he is made in a series of water- 
tight compartments, each of which can be studied absolutely 
regardless of all the others. That is the fundamental 
criticism Mr. Ruskin has made of the old Ricardian 
political economy. The old school had assumed, too, tbat as 
the riches-producing animal desired to accumulate, he equally 
desired to shun work, and to secure by speculation and on:- 
sided bargaining the results’ of other people’s work, as was 
undeniably the case in the early stages of modern industry. 
What, indeed, was slavery and the slave trade but an example 
of this assumed inherent tendency of the “ economic man” in 
its worst form? Ruskin held that work was proper and 
normal to man, but that its conditions must imply no mental, 
moral, or zsthetic degradation. Man was not merely a riches- 
producing animal, and he was not merely a machine, but a 
human being, “ looking before and after.” 


We can now see the real contribution which, according to 
his critic, Mr. Ruskin has made to political economy. He 
has related social efforts to social satisfactions; he has in- 
sisted on the expression of “cost” and “utility” in truly 
human terms, and has shown, as Mr. Hobson says, “ that both 
the starting-point aud the goal of economic activity is human 
life, and that all economic terms must be reduced to the 
standard not of money, but of man.” In accomplishing this 
task, the value of which is recognised by our best economic 
thinkers, Mr. Ruskin has fallen into some errors, upon which 
his critic dwells with much acumen. He has occasionally 
confused his terms, he has turned his face against some 
modern methods which, as the Americans say, have ‘ come to 
stay,” and he has misunderstood the function and economic 
justification of interest. But, in the main, the work of Mr. 
Ruskin in humanising political economy is in the true line of 
social progress, and the magnificent manner in which he has 
presented his theories to the world through the medium of a 
singularly noble, if not unblemished, style merits our heart- 
felt obligations. We may add that Mr. Hobson’s work is 
much enriched by an account of the industrial experiments 
which Mr. Ruskin has encouraged and directed, and to whose 
furtherance he has made such munificent contributions. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


AurnoucH the scene of Mr. Grant Allen’s new story is 
largely laid in the Tyrolese Alps, and one of its most striking 
episodes is enacted high above the snow-level on the edge of a 
peetling precipice, Linnet is emphatically not a “hill-top” 
novel, nor is the reader called upon to breathe the rarefied 
moral atmosphere diffused by Mr. Grant Allen in his 
impassioned crusades against Mrs. Grundy. Linnet is, in 
short, not a novel with a purpose, or a problem, but 
simply a sensational romance with a minor poet for a hero, 
and for heroine a Tyrolese Alp-girl or Sennerin, of humble 
extraction but seraphic beauty, who develops into a famous 
prima donna, but rashly marries the Wirth or keeper of a 
neighbouring inn, who acts as the impresario of the Tyrolese 
troupe in which she makes her début. The minor poet, it 
should be explained, could have cut the innkeeper out in 
the first instance, but foolishly allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded by his cynical and selfish friend the art critic, and 
rode away, leaving the field clear to her mercenary patron. 
Andreas Hausberger, the innkeeping impresario, is a coarse- 
fibred brute who maltreats the diva, until at last, during the 
operatic season in London, she flies to the rooms of the minor 
poet. In these trying circumstances the conduct of Will 
Deverill is one of perfectly impeccable orthodoxy. He 
induces a kind-hearted American widow to give the runaway 
shelter, and at all points shows a most un-hill-top-like regard 
for conventionality and decorum. In the issue he is repaid 
for playing the waiting game, for although Andreas, with the 
aid of his wife’s father-confessor, induces her to return with 
him to the Tyrol, he soon meets his death at the hands of a 
disappointed rival, and the minor poet, having thoughtfully 
procured a Papal dispensation—“ the Linnet,” alias Lina 
Telser, alias Signora Casalmonte, being a Roman Catholic— 
has no difficulty in persuading the prima donna to become his 
wife. As though to indemnify himself for the heroic abstin- 
ence which he has in the main practised throughout the story, 
Mr. Grant Allen in the last two or three pages allows «ss hero 
to indulge in two characteristic explosions on the wickedness 
of priests’ law and the sanctity of instinct. The delicacy 
and distinction of Mr. Grant Allen’s style may be gathered 
from two examples :—“ ‘ No dearest,’ he answered, laying one 
hand on her full, round arm”; and again: “ Will printed one 
hard kiss on that rich, full mouth of hers.” As for its truth 
to life and fact, we cannot forego the pleasure of quoting one 
luminous example. Florian Wood, the eminent musical critic 
and accomplished cad, acts as social sponsor for the American 
widow, and his methods are thus summarised :—“ He was a 
first-rate wirepuller. Little notes about the beauty, the 
wealth, the cleverness, and the fine taste of the pretty 
American widow cropped up spasmodically in Truth and the 
Pall Mall. Even the Spectator itself, that high-and-dry 
organ of intellectual life, deigned to recognise her existence.” 
A long course of novel-reading has convinced us that 
while the majority of Baronets in fiction are vicious and 
villainous, when they are good they are very, very good. 
To this category belongs the hero of The Member's Wife, 
a story so amiable in sentiment, so placid in manner, that 
it might be safely recommended even to a patient under- 
going a nerve-rest cure. The plot suggests possibilities 
vf melodrama, for Sir George Pemberley, the virtuous 
Baronet who loves and is loved by Mary Molyneux, is himself 
beloved by Mary’s cousin and confidante, Sophia Langley. 
Worse stil], the perfidious Sophia, by the means of a good 
deal of fibbing and aided by the opportune illness of her 
cousin, contrives to estrange the lovers, and in the long run 
to force the chivalrous Baronet into a proposal. In spite, 
however, of the opportunities for sensational development, 
nothing could be more discreet than Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
handling of her theme. Mary, instead of doing anything 
desperate, so to speak, “goes on cutting bread and butter,” 
while a well-earned Nemesis soon befalls the supplanter. 
Lady Pemberley, for all her cleverness, is unable to win the 
affection of her husband or achieve social distinction. In 
= (1.) Linnet, By Grant Allen. London: Grant Richards.x——(2.) The 
+ st ol ife. By the Hon. Mrs, Henry Chetwynd. London: ©. Arthur 
B ace (8) The Secret of Kyriels. By E. Nesbit. London : Hurst, and 
Richenae —ts) Poor Human Nature. By Elizabeth Godfrey. London g Grant 
White. = (5.) The Bohemian Girls. By Florence Warden. London: F. V. 
(6.) Moonlight, By Mary E. Mann. London: Fisher Unwin,—(7.) 
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ve is Kind. By H. A. Hinkson. London: John Long.—(9.) Idols. By 
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her feverish efforts to assert herself, she falls into the 
hands of unscrupulous wirepullers, compromises her hus- 
band politically, loses her health, and on bis discovering 
her treachery and threatening to leave her, is only rescued 
from that humiliation by the intervention of her long-suffer- 
ing cousin. Mean and mendacious though Sophia is, her love 
for Sir George explains, though it does not palliate, her 
conduct. The story would have been more convincing, how- 
ever, if the worthy Baronet had been invested with a little 
more charm. 


The quality of Miss Nesbit’s verse hardly prepared us to 
expect in her so thoroughgoing an adherent of the old- 
fashioned methods of sensational melodrama. In The Secret 
of Kyriels, which is the tale of a family mystery, the apparatus 
is familiar enough. In one of the wings of a country house, 
inhabited by an elderly gentleman of studious tastes and 
unsociable habits and demeanour, and his only daughter, 
Somebody is immured, in the charge of a red-headed and 
highly salaried nurse. A nephew (from the West Indies) of 
the studious gentleman, anxious to fathom the mystery, 
enlists the services of his cousin, and penetrates into the 
forbidden wing, with results disastrous to his ally. Esther 
Kyriel, on recovery from the shock of meeting the mysterious 
captive, is sent to school in France. She returns home at the 
age of twenty, after narrowly escaping destruction in a railway 
accident in the company of a gentleman from India and her 
old playmate Kit Surtees, the rector’s son. From this point the 
plot thickens so rapidly asto beggar description. Thegentleman 
from India, animated by a thirst for vengeance on Mr. Kyriel, 
associates himself with the nephew from the West Indies in 
the latter’s nefarious designs to secure the hand of his cousin 
Esther and the succession to his uncle’s estate. For it 
appears that the mysterious captive is none other than the 
wife of the gentleman from India, whom Mr. Kyriel basely 
persuaded to elope with him. The tactics of the gentleman 
from India, who has served a long term of imprisonment at 
Portland for forgery—committed to provide himself with 
funds for tracking down his betrayer—are somewhat be- 
wildering, but full of subtlety, while the réle of villain is 
played to admiration by Bertram Kyriel. The persistence 
of his attachment to Esther may be gauged from the fact 
that it survives three several acts of personal violence on her 
part with her fists, her teeth, and with a knife! And yet in 
her less strenuous moments Esther isa most engaging and 
amiable heroine. The grand sensational climax, in which 
Esther escapes from the villain’s clutches and the red-haired 
nurse comes to a gruesome end, is sufficiently thrilling; but 
we cannot help thinking that Miss Nesbit has done violence 
to her delicate imagination by challenging comparisons with 
Miss Florence Warden and Mrs. Williamson. The Secret of 
Kyriels is a clever tour de force, but it affords the author little 
scope for indulging in her sense of humour. Romantic 
comedy rather than melodrama is the domain in which she 
ought to achieve genuine success. 


The hero of Poor Human Nature is a young German school- 
master, who finds his true vocation as a Wagnerian Helden- 
tenor. Unluckily for him, he is betrothed to a pretty but 
commonplace country maiden before meeting his fate in an 
English prima donna of magnetic personality. Dahlmann, 
who is a high-minded young man, realises his mistake when 
it is too late, and his wife’s not unnatural jealousy wrecks 
his domestic happiness. Ultimately, after he has lost his 
voice and his wife, he meets the prima donna, and all ends 
happily for him. The author, whether intentionally or not, 
has contrived to enlist the sympathy of the reader more on 
the side of the German wife than her English rival.—— The 
Bohemian Girls tells how four young women, driven by 
parental extravagance to earn a livelihood, chummed together 
in London, three of them taking to the stage, and how after 
various vicissitudes they found shelter in the matrimonial 
haven. Miss Warden writes with fluency, vivacity, and 
familiarity with the ins and outs of theatrical life, but she is 
far less impressive in the domain of sentiment than in that of 
sensation.——The heroine of Moonlight, like the quartet just 
referred to, is reduced by poverty to ‘‘fend for herself,” and 
finds employment in a monster shop, the humours and 
squalors of which are described with considerable skill. Toe 
story of Angela Mayes’s trials and troubles, of her unselfish 
surrender of an unworthy lover, and of her ultimate decision to 
link her lot with that of a devoted admirer of inferior station, 
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is set forth with a charm of manner which largely redeems 
the intrinsic painfulness of the theme. 

The beautiful Miss Sybil Gray, the heroine of Senea, after 
losing her heart to Captain Hubert Curtis, discovered that he 
had a wife in Montreal, and subsequently, rather than smile on 
the suit of the parti—an undesirable Peer—encouraged by 
her mother, she married a high-minded old General of sixty. 
The course of their married life is narrated with touching 
naiveté, witness the following paragraph :—“ The birth of a 
son interrupted Sybil’s activity for a short time. The child 
was named by her wish John William, after his father, and 
by the General’s wish the name of Mackenzie was added, 
Mackenzie having been his mother’s name.” One is reminded 
of the parody of Crabbe in Rejected Addresses——Mr. H. A. 
Hinkson’s When Love is Kind recalls the sentiment and 
boisterousness, rather than the wit, of Lever. Rupert 
Standish, who calls his father “ Pat,’ and who loves the 
adorable Miss Edith Vandaleur while he flirts with her maid, 
is not a particnlarly inspiring hero. The dramatic concise- 
ness of the dialogue—in one passage an average of less than 
four words is kept up for thirty interchanges—strikes us as 
terribly artificial——Mr. Locke’s Idols is a decidedly power- 
ful, ugly story with a most ingenious plot. But the extra- 
ordinary falsehood by which Irene Merriam saves the life of 
Hugh Colman when charged with the murder of a Jewish 
moneylender hardly comes under the category of “ splendid 
mendacity.” It is, however, highly effective melodrama, and 
leads logically enough to the curious chassé-croisé with which 
the novel concludes. When all is said and done, the only 
character who inspires respect is the old Jew. ——Mr. Burgin’s 
Settled out of Court reminds us of the definition of ‘ season- 
able” given in The Child’s Guide to Literature in Messrs. 
Hatchard’s “ Books of To-day and To-morrow”: ‘‘Season- 
able’ means saying ‘God bless yon” to every one you know, 
and beaming at every one you don’t; and throwing money 
about if you are rich, and if you are poor, picking it up; and 
stamping the snow off in the hall.” It is ungrateful to 
criticise that rara avis among modern novelists, an incorrigible 
optimist, but we confess to finding Mr. Burgin’s double- 
distilled Tapleyism somewhat exhausting. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Contemporary Review publishes two political articles 
this month, which, like the revelations of the fat boy in Pick- 
wick, are intended to ‘“‘make your flesh creep.” The first 
one, on “ France, Russia, and the Nile,” is a statement that 
France has for four years carried on a plot the object of 
which was to throw a barrier across the Upper Nile which 
would prevent England from joining Egypt with her 
dominion in Uganda and the Cape. The sanction of Russia 
had been obtained, and extreme efforts were made to induce 
Menelek to lend the aid of his army. This “plot” was 
devised by M. Hanotaux, and is not altogether dead even yet. 
The writer proves, we think, that some such plot was really 
devised, probably by the Colonial party, and known to and 
supported by a large section of the Press, but we do not see 
that he proves Menelek’s complicity, or that the plot had 
much material force at its back. If it existed it has failed, 
as we all know, and we doubt the prudence of making a 
dream of the kind the basis of a denunciation of France, 
which when matters came to a crisis showed great prudence 
and common-sense. We must expect that our expansion will 
cause irritation in our neighbours, and that they will not be 
at the pains of thwarting little efforts by quasi-private adven- 
turers to place obstacles in our way. The other article, styled 
“The Arch-Enemy of England,” is a furious denunciation of 
the German Emperor, who has devised a scheme under which 
in about four years France, Germany, and Russia are, in 
combination, to have a Fleet superior to that of Great 
Britain, and, dragging Austria and Italy after them, are to 
dictate terms to the British Empire. The Emperor, in fact, 
who seized Kiao-chow merely to hold it for the Czar, is 
determined to make Germany the first of commercial Powers, 
holds that the destruction of England is essential to this 
ambition, and therefore projects “‘ the revival of the Continental 
alliance against England in a far more perilous and insidious 
form than was conceived by Napoleon.” The adhesion of 
America to British policy in the Far East greatly disconcerted 
him, but he still hoped that a league would enable him to 
acquire the Philippines,—a project which has failed. It 








remains to unite the whole Continent against the Anglo. 
Saxon Power, which that Continent dreads exceedingly. We 
think it very probable that the German Emperor is annoyed 
by the expansion of Great Britain, which is constantly in his 
way ; but we distrust all this talk of huge plots to be carried 
out a few years hence. We doubt the solidarité of the Con. 
tinent as to any project whatever, and specially disbelieve jn 
projects that take time. So much happens in a week, and 59 
many men pass away. Professor James Orr’s complaint of 
“the Archbishop’s recent charge” is that it is almost silent 
upon the idea of the Mass, or rather favours it by admitting con. 
substantiation as a possible Anglican theory, and sacerdotalism, 
The article is well written and temperate, but we should like 
him to say why he thinks that a Romeward drift among the 
clergy “would undo the work of the Reformation.” Surely 
to undo that great revolution the laity must go Romeward ag 
well as the clergy, and where are the signs of that? Suppose 
the whole of the clergy to believe in the Mass—and we beg 
their pardon for such a supposition—but none of the laity, 
where would be the imminence of danger? Time is not 
altered because the hands of any watch have slipped back, 
— Lord Farrer denies point blank that trade follows the 
flag, and gives the following remarkable table of the percen. 
tages of British trade in quinquennial periods from 1855-59: 
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The deduction is that together with the immense expansion 
of the Empire trade has expanded with States which are not 
ours. Tested by the shipping returns this deduction’ is 
greatly strengthened, the percentage of entries and clear- 
ances from foreign countries having greatly increased, while 
those from British possessions have positively diminished. 
These figures will seem to many of our readers almost in- 
credible, but Lord Farrer follows them up with others even 
more decisive, and with this general summary :—“ The final 
result of our inquiry is, that if the maxim, ‘ Trade follows the 
flag,’ means that our trade depends on our dominion, it is 
refuted by the events of the last half-century. ‘Trade,’ as has 
been well said, ‘does not follow the flag; it follows the price-list.’ 
The success of our trade depends, not on the nationality of our 
purchasers, but on the efficiency and economy of our industrial 
production.” Provided always, we should add, that we have 
sufficient strength to prevent unjust boycotting. Lord Farrer 
does not, of course, mean to say that if every country placed a 
differential duty of 100 per cent. upon British goods, British 
trade would not decline, but only that conquest for the sake 
of trade produces no advantage. “It follows from the above 
facts that it is not necessary to extend our Empire in order 
to maintain our trade, and that extension of Empire is not 
necessarily followed by increase of trade. Hach separate 
extension must be judged on its own merits. No extension 
will be valuable to us unless we get ‘value received’ for our 
outlay, a point which in the case of some of our recent exten- 
sions is extremely doubtful. It follows, further, that jealousy 
of the extension of other civilised nations into the waste 
places of the world is altogether out of place.” ——* The Night 
after San Juan” is an inspiriting account of the courage of 
American soldiers, and a positively horrible account of the 
occasional mismanagement of the wounded and of that 
necessary but heartbreaking function, the separation of the 
wounded whom nothing can cure from the hopeful cases. 
The former are only enabled to die quietly, it being con- 
sidered wrong to waste the invaluable time of the hospital 
surgeons over them,—rather a ghastly detail of war.——Mr. 
Jenks gives us a curious view of the origin of political 
representation. He thinks it sprung entirely from the habit 
of imposing duties upon prominent citizens, and was systema- 
tised in order to avoid collisions between the majority and 
minority. Would it not be simpler to say that representation 
arose from one of the oldest of human practices,—that of 
sending Ambassadors clothed with the power of representa- 
tion? A Member is the Ambassador of a community, 
bound to represent it, and not merely the majority in it. 


The first three articles in the Nineteenth Century are devoted 
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to Egypt, Mr. E. Dicey writing on “ our hampered trusteeship,” 
and advising that we should claim the powers which France 
obtained in Tunis,—that is, in fact, the protectorate; Mr. H. 
Birchenough suggesting that no lease be given to France 
which would give her “an open door” on to the Nile; and Master 
Macdonell arguing, from the legal point of view, in favour of 
Mr. Dicey’s conclusions. He says the usual protectorate 
would not be sufficient; it must be a protectorate as in 
Tunis. All three papers are well worth reading, though 
they will not, to those familiar with the subject, suggest 
many new ideas.——Miss A. Lambert puts in an interesting 
form the eternal complaint that British merchants neglect 
their customers—that is, do not take trouble enough to secure 
foreign markets—to which the answer is that merchants 
know their own business, and that twopence-halfpenny is not 
gain if it costs half an hour; and Count von Liitzow sends 
an interesting paper on “The Bohemian Question,” from 
which we can quote only his conclusions. He thinks that 
Bohemia will become a Slav country, but that Austria will 
be uninjured, all the nationalities relying on the Emperor. 
That view is, we think, sound, provided the Germans do 
not revolt, but that is a large proviso. Minorities have 
ruled great countries very often. How many aristocrats are 
there in Austria, yet they rule. The remainder of the 
articles in this number are a little “stodgy,” with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Mr. Bradley Martin’s defence of mil- 
lionaires from the inside, which is only the old argument 
that luxury is good for trade; and the paper by General 
Manrice,"intended to prove that Omdurman was at least as 
much a Commander’s as a soldier’s battle. He says, and we 
think proves, that the Dervishes intended a night attack, 
that this attack might have destroyed us, and that Lord 
Kitchener prevented it by skilful strategy. He induced the 
Khalifa to believe that the attack by night would come 
from the British side, and thus spoiled the Dervishes’ scheme. 
For the rest, the fact that the slaughter rose to the propor- 
tions of a massacre no more reduces the “battle” of Omdur- 
man to an “affair” than it reduces the battle of Agincourt, 
which also was @ massacre. 

In the National Review Lord Northbrook, in a most 
able and striking article, discussing the alternatives 
before the Indian Government in regard to the cur- 
rency question, holds that it would be wrong to revert to 
silver, and “can see no sound alternative but to bring the 
gold standard into fall operation.” The chief steps which he 
recommends to secure this end are as follows :— 

“The first step, then, to be taken is to make the sovereign legal 

tender in India, and to open the Indian mints to the coinage of 
gold into sovereigns of the standard weight and fineness, which 
would also be legal tender throughout the British Empire. The 
rate at which sovereigns shall be interchangeable with rupees 
must be fixed at the same time, and the rate of one sovereign to 
fifteen rupees—or in other words the 16d. rate of exchange— 
appears to be the proper rate to fix. The exchange has now been 
maintained for some time, and is likely to remain, at that rate; 
and the evidence taken before the Committee shows that its 
adoption is generally expected. The Government of India have 
the command of the situation, and might force up the rupee still 
higher, but they have, rightly in my opinion, declared that they 
do not desire to do this. If it should be suggested that a lower 
rate would be better than 16d., it seems to me that the onus pro- 
bandi rests upon those who recommend it. Gold having been 
declared the standard of value, what should be the position of 
the rupee token currency? At first it must remain legal tender 
to any amount, but, although this system is that which exists 
in France and the United States, I think that the English, and, 
I believe, the sounder, system may ultimately be adopted, and 
a limit put upon the amount for which the rupee should be 
legal tender; this, however, would require very careful con- 
sideration and much regard for the interests and feelings of 
the people. In any case the action in this direction must be 
gradual.” 
——tThe Rev. Gilbert Reid, an American missionary, de- 
nounces the policy of “spheres of influence,” asserting that 
for the British public to give up “the open door” is suicidal. 
Mr. Reid is a little incoherent, but he supports his contention 
with an amusing illustration :— 

“When I was a student in the States, a classmate was asked 
by the Professor of Law what was legitimate homicide, his 
reply was, ‘Legitimate homicide is when a man kills himself 
in self-defence.” This will be the condition of the croakers 
against government negligence, who now claim that the only 
way to maintain British interests in China is to retire from 
even the thought of an open door all over China,” 

In conclusion, he declares that “the United States will help 
the Mother-country in an open door policy, but not in a policy 








of spheres of influence, whence the United States commer- 
cially, as well as politically, will be kindly invited to stay 
out.”——We have already commented on Mr. Conybeare’s 
indictment of the French War Office, and may add that the 
editor endorses the sensational account given a month ago in 
the Daily Chronicle of the assassination movement organised 
against the leading advocates of Revision——From Mr. A. 
Maurice Low’s article on “ The Month in America” we may 
extract the following points. The lesson of the elections, in 
his opinion, is that silver is much weaker to-day in the States 
than it was two years ago, and that the chances of its 
recrudescence in 1900 are almost nil. As regards the com- 
mercial and economical prospects of the States generally, he 
predicts better material conditions, a greater volume of trade, 
and more contentment than have been known for the past 
two decades. “The United States is standing at the gate- 
way of prosperity with the door wide open.” He sees in 
Colonel Roosevelt a “logical Presidential candidate,” but holds 
that, though he may develop dangerous qualities, the friends 
of Mr. McKinley are unduly alarmed. ‘Touching on the 
anti-negro riots in North Carolina, Mr. Low thinks that 
Congress will have to intervene. “ Hither the negro must be 
protected at the ballot-box, by the strong arm of the Federal 
Government if necessary, or else universal suffrage in America 
becomes a farce.” A propos of the Nicaragua Canal, he expresses 
the hope that, as America intends to build it, British rights 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty will not be surrendered 
without some adequate compensation. In conclusion, he 
pays a handsome tribute to Colonel Hay, who since his return 
to Washington has increased the reputation which he made 
as Ambassador in London.——Miss Catherine Dodd’s “ Study 
of Town and Country Children,” illustrated by practical tests 
of their powers of observation, leads her to the somewhat 
obvious conclusion that “children do appreciate beauty when 
their surroundings are beautiful, and that children brought 
up amid ugly sights and sounds have little stimulus for the 
awakening of their esthetic interest.” The children’s answers 
certainly bear out her conviction of the futility of the attempt 
to impart knowledge by pictures when there are no concrete 
ideas corresponding to the picture in the children’s minds. 


Mr. J. T. Wills’s paper, “New Light on the Bahr-Gazal 
Frontier,” which is given the place of honour in the Fort- 
nightly, resolves itself mainly into a eulogy of the Zandehs, 
whom the author believes we shall have to use to organise 
the whole negro Soudan. “ They are,” he says, “the finest 
military material we have in Africa,” while as to their habits 
of honesty, loyalty, and discipline, he adduces the testimony 
of Dr. Junker, Dr. Schweinfurth, Casati, and others. Mr. 
Wills, who declares that all his previous predictions have 
come true, adds a final prophecy: “ We shall be jockeyed in 
any of these many future boundary delimitations unless the 
Government employs a proper African expert; and if we do 
not keep the Zandehs we shall repent it.” M. Gaston 
Donnet’s article on “ The French Colonial Craze,” translated 
from the Revue Bleue of September 24th, contains some hard 
sayings at the expense of his compatriots: “ We collect 
colonies as connoisseurs collect bric-d-brac or tapestry.” 
And again, “Had we borne in mind that a colony is not 
necessarily a place for the display of military heroism, nor 
a vague territory over which to unfurl the tricolour, with 
shonts of ‘Long live France!’ and beating of drums, but 
a centre of production, ‘a warehouse for a wholesale and 
retail sale and purchase,’ French Africa, French Asia, and 
French America would long ago have revelled in pros- 
perity.” His conclusion is that France would show her 
wisdom by “staying at home peaceably and developing what 
really belongs to her.” Mr. Louis Garvin’s paper on 
“Parnell and his Power” bristles with epigrams, some of 
them worth quoting. He calls the Irish leader “the lock- 
mouthed master of loose-lipped men,” and notes that he was 
“exempt from the passion of replies,” whereas Mr. Healy “is 
possessed by the genius of retaliation. Whatever becomes of 
his salvation he will shoot his arrow.” He concludes by 
observing that “ Parnell was as much more important to 
Ireland than Home-rule as Napoleon was more important to 
France than a Constitution. The possession of Parnell was 
more important than the hypothesis of a Parliament. It was 
because of the enormous and characteristic failure to appre- 
ciate that fact in the moment of a crisis that Ireland has no 
Parliament and no Parnell.”——Mr. Laird-Clowes, a propos 
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of American expansion, makes the following striking sugges- 
tion :— 

“It appears to me that at this juncture Great Britain could 

render no greater service to the United States, and to the common 
race, than by letting it be understood, firstly, that she would feel 
greatly complimented if the United States would allow thirty or 
forty young Americans of good education and character to enter 
the British Colonial Service for a stipulated period ; and, secondly, 
that she would be glad to place at the disposal of the President of 
the United States, for a similar period, an equal or less number 
of tried British colonial administrators of various ranks to assist 
American governors in the organisation and management of the 
new possessions. The Americans would, for the time, become 
civil servants of Great Britain; the Britons would, for the time, 
become civil servants of the United States; but there would be 
no transfer of allegiance; and, save as concerned their pay- 
masters, and the authority under which they were temporarily 
serving, the Americans would be little different, as regards status, 
from the young engineering students who, from time to time, 
have been sent to Glasgow, and other British engineering centres, 
to study their profession, under the supervision of the United 
States Naval Attaché in London.” 
——Mr. J. D. Bourchier, writing on “ Montenegro and its 
Prince,” expresses the conviction that if the union of the 
Serb race is to take place in our time, it will be realised 
under the present ruler, Nicholas I, whom he pronounces to 
be “the most picturesque and remarkable figure in the South 
Slavonic world......a warrior and a bard 
cautious though courageous statesman, a diplom: t.st of no 
mean order, a capable administrator, and a tnoughtful 
reformer.” The article may be commended to enterprising 
tourists as well as to students of politics ——In “The Pro- 
gress of Zionism” Mr. Herbert Bentwich describes the 
remarkable movement to which impetus was lent by 
Bismarck, and which culminated in the demand of Dr. 
Theodor Herzl; and replies at 'ength to the criticisms of Mr. 
Oswald J. Simon. Mr. Bentwich, who writes with eloquence 
and enthusiasm, notes amongst the favourable signs of the 
times “the struggle for liberty, equality, and fraternity of a 
man against the nations who proclaimed themselves the 
apostles of those principles.” ——-Mr. Andrew Lang’s essay on 
Dickens, contributed to the “ Gadshill Edition” of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, though disfigured by some needless 
“pin-prieks,” is excellent reading. Mr. Lang ends by 
observing :—“ He has bequeathed to us an almost insupportable 
burden of gratitude, and while I have played the devil’s 
advocate, when the part seemed called for, in this study, it 
has been contre-ceeur, and from an odd sense of duty which 
seemed half undutifal.”———“ Diplomaticus,” after a careful 
study of the French and British State papers, declares that 
Fashoda “ synthetizes all the puzzling manifestations of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy during the last three years,” and 
admits that the Premier has grappled well with an exceedingly 
difficult situation. It is no slight achievement to earn the 
praise of a pseudonymous magazine critic. 

Captain Lawley gives in Blackwood a graphic account of 
his mission to King Lewanika, whom he met by appointment at 
the Victoria Falls on June Ist, with a view to obtaining a more 
accurate definition of the British South African Company’s 
rights, and readjusting certain conditions in the concession 
that were unpalatable to the King and his people. Captain 
Lawley gives a melancholy account of the Batoka, “a nation 
of slaves,” whose country for years has been the happy [?] 
hunting ground alternatively of the Matabele and the Barotse. 
King Lewanika’s dignity, we are told, is quite remarkable: 
“He never unbends or allows anything approaching 
familiarity. He is a deft needleman, and even when repairing 
his pantaloons with the assistance of the Commander-in-Chief 
or Prime Minister he retains his dignity and his cane-bottomed 
chair, while they squat humbly on their hams ‘below the 
board.’’ Part of the festivities consisted of sports, including 

a footrace for natives. “The Barotse, I regret to say, com- 
pletely defeated the Matabele; but Sikobokobo, my induna, 
gravely informed me that this was only because I had fed the 
Matabeles so much better than the King fed the Barotses, 
that they were far too fat to run.” Colonel Henderson’s Life 
of Stonewall Jackson and Dr. Garnett’s memoir of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield are made the subjects of two excellent 
book articles, Mr. Andrew Lang, magnanimously forgetful of 
the acid allusion to him in last month’s ‘“ Maga,” writes on 
a“Creelful of Celtic Stories,” and an anonymous critic, dis- 
cussing “ Penny Fiction,” arrives at the conclusion that penny 
novelettes are not, by a long way, so bad as they might be. 
‘“‘It is infinitely better,” he continues, “that the wives and 








sisters and daughters of eur shopmen and our mechanics 
should spend their spare coppers upon them [the penny 
stories] than that, like their ‘ betters,’ they should dabble in 
and profess to admire, the pedantic obscenities of an Ibsen, 
the unintelligible nonsense of a Maeterlinck, or the dubions 
rodomontade of a Ruskin.” Bludyer is evidently still in the 
land of the living~——Mr. Stephen Crane in “The Price 
of the Harness” brings home to his readers the seamy 
side of the war in Cuba with amazing force ang 
pathos. —— The heroine of “The Autobiography of 
Child,” who has now, in the third instalment, reacheg 
the mature age of seven, continues the distressingly con. 
scientious record of “the loneliest and most tragic of 
childhoods.” Her “ patient martyrdom” is now ended, and 
we enter on a period of “five years of perpetual passion and 
frantic unhappiness.” The readers of penny fiction are 
certainly spared a good deal.—‘“ The Looker-on,” who is 
decidedly pessimistic this month, insists on the Ministeria] 
obligations to the country at large. Our diplomacy, he con. 
tends, has been resuseitated simply because Lord Salisbury 
held a trump card in our Navy, the creation of which had been 
forced on the Government by the “superior wisdom and fore. 
thought of the country.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sagen 
GIFI-BOOKS. 

Impressions. By Pierre Loti. With an Introduction by Henry 
James. (A. Constable and Co. 10s.)—We are not very fond of 
the new fashion of ushering in every other book with an “ in. 
troduction ” from the pen of some writer rather better known 
than the author of the book introduced. But if books must 
have introductions, Mr. Henry James chooses the better way of 
doing the business when, in chaperoning Pierre Loti, he talks 
not so much about the “impressions” in the volume his appre- 
ciation is to appear in, as about the mass of Loti’s work pub- 
lished otherwhere, particularising the productions most to be 
admired, and explaining—as far as it is possible to explain 
these matters—what is the peculiar combination of qualities that 
attracts usin this writer. Mr. James professes for Loti an affection 
so absolutely trustful that he thinks it better “to have no adven- 
tures of one’s own,” so as to be able to take the whole of life, if 
possible, through his “impressions” :—“He is the companion, 
beyond all others, of my own selection, for the simple reason 
that none other shows me so easily such far and strange 
It is simpler—and I say so quite without irony 
—not to have travelled, not to have trodden with heavier feet 
the ground over which we follow him. It is of the scenes 
I shall never visit that I like to read descriptions, and 
nothing, for that matter, would induce me to interfere with 
apy impression happily received from him. The description, 
in fact, for the most part, only mystifies and irritates when 
memory is really in possession. I prefer his memory to my own, 
and am ready to think it no hard rule of life to have had, in my 
chair, to take so much of the more wonderful world from a little 
lemon-covered book.” We cannot, however, agree with Mr. 
James in his worship of Loti. No doubt the latter is a 
great word-painter, but his sentimentality disgusts even more 
strongly than his insight and vividness delight. The volume 
is sumptuously got up in the attractive manner that denotes 
the “ gift-book.” But, for so beautiful and dainty a volume, it 
has been allowed to pass very carelessly through the hands of 
the proof-correctors. 


Animals of To-day: their Life and Conversation. By C. J. 
Cornish. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. Cornish is so well known as a 
writer on natural history and kindred subjects, that a new 
volume from him hardly needs our recommendation. Our readers 
will recognise many of the articles in the present volume, which 
originally appeared in the columns of the Spectator. Every lover 
of animals will find entertainment and information in this book, 
and no one can complain that the forty essays which it contains 
are lacking in variety. From reindeer and snow-camels for 
Klondike, we pass to the life of goats in cities and the cats about 
town, from the speed of carrier-pigeons to the conditions of 
animals in menageries, from crocodile-shooting to the prospects 
of re-establishing the great bustard on Salisbury Plain. Mr. 
Cornish writes like one who delights in observing the ways of 
beasts and birds in their daily life and nnder varying circum- 
stances; he writes, also, with the accuracy of a scientific 
naturalist, the lack of which characterises much of the trash 
which is written about animals. He does not attempt to prove 
that beasts are more intelligent than human beings; he does not 
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impute to them motives which exist only in the mind of the 
observer; and he does not seek the rational mind of man where 
the instinct of the brute is to be found. For these reasons his 
writings are all the more interesting : at least, to the reader who 
prefers accuracy to sentiment. The book is illustrated by a 
gumber of very excellent photographs of animals, wild and tame, 
by Mr. Charles Reid. 


Tom Tit Tot: an Essay on Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale. By 
Edward Clodd. (Duckworth and Co.)—Tom Tit Tot is an 
amusing Suffolk variant of the group of stories of which Grimm’s 
« Bumpelstilzchen ” is the typical example, in which the hero or 
heroine performs some impossible task by the aid of a demon to 
whom they pledge themselves or their children, if they cannot 
tell him his name within a specified time. An interesting volume 
might easily be written on the story and its variants, from a 
folk-tale and literary point of view, but instead of this, Mr. Clodd 
prefers to use it as a text from which to deduce the moral that 
all our customs and beliefs, no matter how sacred, are simply sur- 
vivals of a barbarism from which only a few scientific men have as 
yet emerged; for man’s “civilication is the rare topmost shoot of 
the tree whose roots are in the earth, and whose trunk and larger 
branches are in savagery” (p. 227). We may point out that 
many scientific men do not agree with Mr. Clodd that everything 
which has been called “superstition” is solely due to ignorance 
and barbarism, with no foundation whatever in fact; and he 
seems to forget the proverb that there is no smoke without fire. 
We must take leave to doubt whether Mr. Clodd’s dictum that 
every belief not directly scientific is a mere relic of barbarism is 
likely to conduce to the welfare, progress, and happiness of man- 
kind. We have noticed one or two trifling errors of detail. On 
p. 51 Mr. Clodd appears to confuse the story of Peter Schlemihl 
with that of the Shadowless Magician; and there is a misprint 
in the quotation from Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” on 
p. 149. 


Of illustrated editions of English classics we have :—The Minor 
Poems of John Milton. Illustrated and decorated by A. Garth 
Jones. (G. Bell and Sons.)—The illustrations are, to our mind, 
curiously varied in merit. Sometimes they have something of 
Albert Diirer about them, and sometimes they remind us of 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley when he was not in his sanest mood. Let 
any one compare “ Manoah ” and “ Samson and the Officer” with 
“ Sabrina Fair.’——We may say much the same about English 
Lyrics from Spenser to Milton, with illustrations by Robert Anning 
Bell (same publishers), only that there are no such extremes. 
We wish-that Mr. Bell would always give us as pretty faces as 
the left-hand figure on p. 189. Very likely he considers this to 
be one of his least meritorious and most conventional efforts. — 
The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, illustrated by H. M. 
Paget (Ernest Nister) is a prettily illustrated book with the 
pictures that used to please us in the Academy exhibitions of 
thirty years ago. We must say that this smooth paper is not 
an agreeable medium.——The Diverting History of John Gilpin. By 
William Cowper. Illustrated by Chas. E. Brock. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.)—These are as good illustrations of their kind as we have 
lately seen. They are full of vigour, and the fun stops just as 
much short of extravagance as it should. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
surely goes a little too far in what he says of the “ pieties” of 
Cowper’s friends, the Unwins and John Newton. 


Nister’s Holiday Annual. (E. Nister.)—-This is a book of short 
stories suited to children’s taste and excellently illustrated The 
names of authors are many, G. Manville Fenn, Maggie Brown, 
and E. Nesbit being among the best known. Altogether this is 
& capital book of the kind.——Gladys in Grammar Land, by 


children. These are written by Mr. F. S. Weatherley. Mr. 
Herbert T. Bunning contributes the music, and Miss Audley 
Hardy the drawings.——Whys and Other Whys, by S. H. Hamer 
and Harry B. Neilson (Cassell and Co.), is a book of comic, really 
comic, animals.——Last, not least, comes the old favourite, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, translated by L. L. Weedon, with illustra- 
tions by Ada Dennis and S. Stuart Hardy and others (E. Nister). 


The Ranche of the Oshide. By Henry Inman. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Robert Thompson, who has fought in the Civil War, takes. 
up a claim in the Far West, to which he removes his family, con- 
sisting of a wife, two sons, and two daughters. There is plenty 
to do in the way of work, and there is a fair amount of play too, 
catching catfish, for instance. Tien the Red Indian appears on 
the scene, and carries off one of the daughters for ransom. (Was. 
it the Comanches, as on p. 148, or the Cheyennes, as on p. 275, 
that did this?) One of the best things in the book is the collec- 
tion of Indian legends; that which tells the legend of the Great 
Spirit’s gift of corn to man is particularly good. 


Golden Thoughts from the Great Writers. Arranged by Alfred J.. 
Fuller, (E. Nister.)—This is a “volume of selected devotional 
poems and extracts,” contaizing many well-known poems whicb 
it is needless to praise. One or two are possibly a little out of 
place. Those who appreciate Frances Ridley Havergal, James. 
Montgomery, or John Keble, may not be altogether pleased with 
Pope's “ Universal Prayer.” The illustrations, too, are of varying: 
merit, and the coloured are not the best. 


Three Children of Galilee. By John Gordon. (Jarrold and Sons.}: 
—Mr. Gordon has told in picturesque and simple style the life 
of Christ. All children will read this book with pleasure and will 
gain a thorough knowledge of those events in the New Testament 
which should be taught to those of even the tenderest years. 
Besides an attractive style, this book has many excellent illustra— 
tions to recommend it. 


Her Friend and Mine. By Florence Coombe. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The “ friend” is Winifred Trent, at first the pet aversion of 
two sisters named Summer and Winter. How a close friendship 
sprung up between them is very prettily told; the story also has 
many humorous touches which will endear the book to many 
readers. For some considerable time we thought the two sisters 
very much older than they actually were, and when their ages are 
casually mentioned they seemed to have acted in a very grown-- 
up way. An observant reader will notice that in one place the 
cost of something is put at a franc and on other occasions English 
money is mentioned. Anexplanation that in Guernsey, the scene. 
of the story, French as well as English money is used, would have 
cleared up any possible doubt as to the usual currency. 


The Robert Browning Birthday Book. Compiled by J. P. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—Mr. C. W. Vick tells us, quite truly, that 
Browning is not the poet from whom to pick mottoes, but that. 
he has a great deal to say about human life, duty, and destiny. 
Very true; but such things are apt to be marred by these little- 
snippets. And what reason, physical or metaphysical, is there 
for giving us under January 6th :— 


“ Into the garden I brought it to read 
And under the arbute aad laurnstine 
Read it, so help me gra‘e in my need, 
From t:t e-page to closing line” ? 

The Laurel Walk. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Isbister and Co.)— 
This is a delightful story; in fact, one of the best Mrs. Molesworth 
has written. The title is taken from a path where the ghost of a. 
certain Elizabeth Morion is supposed to walk. Her younger 
nephew hoped he would be the heir of at least a part of her 
wealth, but at her death an elder nephew came into possession of 





Audrey Mayhew Allen (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is of the 
“Alice in Wonderland” school. There never was a more difficult 
master to follow than “Lewis Carroll.’——An A B C for Baby | 
Patriots, by Mrs. Ernest Ames (Dean and Sons), is somewhat 
jingoist in tone. We are not nationally disposed to think too 
little of ourselves, even when we belittle ourselves most. “ Its 
the very best Army that ever was seen”; our name “has for 
ever been covered with glory and fame”; as to Colonies, “ of 
all the great nations Great Britain has most,” are the endings 
of the A BC. Is there not too much of this >——The Littlest Ones, 
by Maud Humphrey and Elizabeth S. Tucker (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.), gives us a number of pictures of babies and young 
children, prettily drawn and coloured, and furnished with appro- 
priate illustrations.—The Great Panjandrum, and other Fanciful 
Tales, by S. J. Aduir-Fitzgerald, illustrated by Gustave Darré 
(Greening and Co.), is fairly well provided with fun and fancy. 
——The Land of Long Ago. By L. L. Weedon. Illustrations by 
8. Stuart Hardy. (Ernest Nister.)}—Here are things new and 
old, a highly ingenious Court scene, with figures that stand up, 
and the familiar nursery rhymes of “ Bopeep,” &c.—Lays for 
the Little Ones (Ricordi and Co.) gives us a number of songs for 











all, though a will leaving Craig-Morion, one of her estates, to her 
younger nephew was supposed to have been made. Three of the: 
characters in this story are great-granddaughters of the younger 
nephew, and the elder branch has also a representative in Ryder 
Morion. There is just enough plot to keep up the interest in the- 
mystery of “Aunt Elizabeth” and her supposed will. The- 
characters are excellent, Frances Morion especially so. The book 
is good all through, and in many places excellent. 


Our Nezxt-door Neighbour. By Stella Austin. (Wells Gardner; 
Darton, and Co.)—Children will welcome this pleasant story. 
Two little girls, Molly and Sybil, have as their neighbour Arthur 
Adair, who has been sent to the country for his health. Prince 
Charming, as he is christened by the girls, certainly benefits by 
the change. In the first chapter he is represented as very ill, 
while shortly afterwards he is taking part in all sorts of adven- 
tures with his two friends. Latin mottoes, by the way, are not. 
usually remarkable for their classical purity, but surely “In deo 
confido”’ is utterly impossible. 

The Young Reporter. By William Drysdale. (Andrew Mei- 
rose.)—Dick Sumner is the “last boy” in the printing office of 
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the Russellville Record, and is seriously meditating whether he 
will not give up his place for work in a saw-mill, and gain 
thereby an additional six dollars a week,—a matter of serious 
moment to his widowed mother. Just then there comes to him 
“the tide in his affairs.” The Governor of the State comes to 
Russellville to see a sick sister, and his coming has to be reported 
{a piece of impertinence we should think it here). He comes, 
and is seriously hurt by a carriage accident, and Dick makes 
something good out of this important piece of news. He carries 
it to a New York paper, tells the story in an effective way, luckily 
within the hearing of the night editor, and his fortune, so to 
speak, is made. He has his reverses, and he makes his mistakes. 
But he does not fall back. Mr. Drysdale tells the story of his 
rise in a most interesting fashion. We feel all along that we are 
in the hands of a master of his subject, one who knows what he 
has to say, and how to say it. 

Robin Hood. By Barry Pain. (Harper and Brothers.)—The 
old story is admirably retold by Mr, Pain. He does not attempt 
to make any fun out of it—he will pardon us for the needless 
apprehension—but gives the old story with proper simplicity and 
dignity. The well-known legends, the discomfiture of the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, the good luck of the butcher, and the love of 
Maid Marian, are here. Then there is a picturesque story of the 
King in Sherwood, and a dramatic version of how Robin came to 
an end by the hands of the Prioress of Kirklees. But are not the 
“ fine old quince-trees ” in the Sheriff's garden before their time ? 

A Girl’s Experiment. By Margaret Keston. (R.T.S.)—The 
experiment is one for which there is the highest authority. 
Norah Field thinks that she will ask to her birthday-party her 
poor neighbours. She has not, it is true, a perfectly irreproach- 
able motive, for she thinks that she is more likely to have her 
own way with them, and she likes the idea of playing the part of 
Lady Bountiful. In the course of making this ‘“ experiment” 
she learns a good deal, and gains a clearer notion of what her 
poor neighbours are, and how she may best do her duty to them: 
The idea is fresh, and is worked out well. 

Two Litile Runaways. By James Buckland. (Longmans and 
Co.)—This tale is adapted, we are told, from a French original 
published more than fifty years ago. Various changes and addi- 
tions have been made. The result is amnsing, and the more 

_maanifestly French the fun, the better. The illustrations are 
often good. The figure of the French cheap-jack, “ Marquis de 
" Gallimatias,” is especially good. 


MaGazines AND SeriaLu Pusxications.—We have received the 
following for December :—The Century, the Pall Mall Mayasine, 
St. Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Girl’s 
Realm, the Cornhill Magasine, Hans Andersen's Fuiry Tales, the 
Ludgate, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, 
‘Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, 
the Strand Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, Good 
Words, the Atlantic Monthly, Temple Bar, the Portfolio, the Dome, 
“Harper's Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Peter’s, the Suncay at 
Home, the Magazine of Art, the Land of the Midnight Sun, the 
Girl's Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Humanitarian, the 
Sunday Magazine, Fair Game, Notes, the Bookman, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Live Steck Journal Almanack, the Author, 
the Englishwoman, the Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, 
the British Realm, the Naval and Military Magazine, Lippincott’s, 
the Quartier Latin, the Commonwealth, the Argosy, London Society, 
Australasia Illustrated, the United Service Magazine, the 
Public School Magazine, the Architectural Review, the New Century 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Indian Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Expository 
Times, the Journal of Education, the Wide World Magazine, the 
Month, the Badminton Magazine, the Cornish Magazine, Black and 
White War Album, Science Progress, the Educational Review, the 
North American Review, the Theosophical Review, the Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, the Harmsworth Snipniinds the Gentle- 
man’s Annual, Beeton’s Christmas Annual, Good Cheer, Paths of 
Peace, Punch Almanack, Photogram (Christmas), A Modern Christ- 
mas Carol, Chatterbow (Christmas), Black and White (Christmas), 
the St. James’s Budget (Christmas), the West-End Review. 
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Simon (D. W.), Reconciliation by Incarnation, Bion ce “. ‘eT. Clark) 7/6 
Spurgeon (0. H. ), A Good Start, cr 8vo .. --.(Passmore & Alabaster) 3/6 
Temple (F.), Helps to Godly Living, 18mo.. Pee SS (Stoek) 5/0 
Thomson (H, O.), Rhodesia and its Gov ernment, cr 8vo Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Thornton (D. ‘: Parsi, Jaina, and Sikh, 12mo ...... -.(R.T.3.) 2 

Tyssen (A. D.), Elementary Law for the General Pubiic, 8vo........, (Clowes) 5/0 


Vernon (A.), Estate Fences: their Choice, O: instruction, and Cost (Spon) 15/0 
Vignoles (O. J.), Memoir of Sir Robert Stewart, cr 8vo ... ..(Simpkin) 7/5 
Wallace, Lectures aud Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics (i. Frowde) 12/6 


Whelen (F.), London Government. cr 8V0 .........ccssseceesseseeseeseeees (Richards) 3/6 
bet (G.), Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age, 8vo .........(Putuam) 6/0 
Wildridge (T. T.), The Grotesque in Ohuarch Art, 4t0 ......008 ...(Andrews) 16/6 





— - -, 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


Are Selected on their Artistic 
Merits as Beautiful, Quaint, or 
Uncommon. 








“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE 
GIFTS. 


NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 
« eer Catalogue containing over 450 Illustrations 
Inspection invited. POST-FREK, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
0 S$ Lt €& &R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET. W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presirvent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 














ASSETS, 1807, EXCRED ... oc coo cco cee cee £52,000,000 

SURPLUS, 1597, EXCEEDS 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Did. HaLDE MAN, General Manager, 

He idache, Indigosti ion, Simulated 
and N- irvous De »pression ore fre- 
some peculiarity of the 
Le overcome by the 








Distressing 
Neural; ria, 
quently cavsed by 
vision, which ¢ in at ones 
use of proper ginsses. See 

OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, FRAA.S., F.R.M.S, 
| President of the British Optical As-ociation, &.§ 
| bow in its Seventeenth Edition, price Ls. ; 


STRAINED 






















or consult free of charge, 
Vi SION, Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPficiay, 
| 638 STRAND, LONDON, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOA TIN A. 


**The Royal Cocoa.” 








Absolutely pure and full of nourishing = sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schwei a brought to 
her at 7.50 ‘ aes tw » hours later use beverage at the 
breskfast table.’ 

THE CZAR’S PH "30: ih UL MESSAGE,.— Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Tins erial Con rt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins tiweitzer’s Cocoatina—Col mel Anitschkvif.”— (TELEGRAM 
FROM St. Pr tERSBURG). 

Sim ANDREW CLARK,—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT= 


ZER’S COCOATINA.”* 
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Established 1810. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


Remisswon of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payneent 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
with other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy. 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





INVESTED FUNDS ... ... Exceed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _... ... ss £10,000,000 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assured, 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of tlesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificaut rate of interest on his payments, 

No. 48 GracecnurcH Street, Lonpon, £.0, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
UNDERWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 


HEALTHiEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
*THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, 





‘TRADE-MARK. 





PREMIER 





VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4°. 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








St MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SEORETARY. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
) SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will bob AWARDED 
by EXAMINATION, beginning MAROH 21st. Boys examined at Oxford and 
RossalL—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 








[HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST and EVANGKLICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM COMMENCHS TUESDAY, January 17th, 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 


ALICOEB UA F 8S C HOO L. 


FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
JANUARY, 1899. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL._NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

_F at the School and to the Universities. Classical and Modern Sides, 
with commercial branch, science laboratory, carpenter's shops. Swimming 
bath, gymnasium ; studies for all boys. Large playing fields. Terms moderate, 


BoscomBE CHINE, BOURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for 
_,the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Good Professors; thoroughly 
qualified Foreign and English Resident Governesses. Indoor gymnasinm, 
tennis, bathing, cycling, games; playing field. Bracing; large and airy louse, 
close to sea. Sanitary certificate ; highly recommended, References given and 
Tequired.—Mrs. BURT and Miss RUSI, Helsington Towers. 


IARRITZ.—HOTEL PENSION ST. JULIEN ET DU 

ne MIDI.—Most delightful Winter Residence; healthiest position, due South. 

erfect sanitation; noted fer comfort and good table. English proprietress. 
rom 7 francs per day, 


O BOOK-COLLECTORS and OWNERS of 
LIBRARIES.—The ADVERTISER, an Oxford Scholar and Graduate, with 
Treenee in books and their value, is willing to UNDERTAKE the SELEC- 
ION of BOOKS, the purchase of Rare Works and Mx8., or the Arrangement 
and Cataloguing of Libraries.—" R, B.,” 80a Fenchurch Street, E.C. 








be OFFERED in 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &o., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALBS, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the KAKL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B,. McULELLAN, M.A,, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &.. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1899, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFE-SIONaL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 

The SKSSION for 1899 OPENS on THURSDAY January 19th. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examination for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the University of London and Cambridge held annually in December, 
Students can reside in the College. 


1.) Saeibecsiahodicien GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
. ELECTION to SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Examination THURSDAY, December 8th. 
Apply to Head-Master, 2. H. CULLEY, Esq. 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
under qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the 
best part of the city near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very careful 
supervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Prefessors arranged for. 
Exoelient and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure aad correct Frenoh, 
which is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


OVER COLLEGE. — HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(ENTRANCE). 
Three of £35 and Three of £25 OFFERED for COMPETITION, December 13th. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 
Four passed into Woolwich, 
Four into Sendharst. 
One into H.M.8. Britannia. 
No failures for two years. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stauds high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 60, 30, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL., 


\LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL, 


SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of ages PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Proepectus on application to Head-Master, A. O. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


























AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Hoad-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GiRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds, References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 


> 


other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica} 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in detente: Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


S?: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. So. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 


N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL 

CLERKSHIP VACANT in Choir for TENOR Voice; must be under 21, 
ad a Latin and Greek. Trial Thursday, December 222d.—Apply in wr.tiog, 
PR&SIDENT, 














RESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.—Miss 
POHLER and Miss GODKIN (iate Principals of University College for 
Lusies, London) RECKIVE a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN. 
London Masters. Perfectly appointed house; close to Sea and Downs, on 
highest part. Large playground for outdoor games. Highest references, 


[ ULGRAVE CASTLE, WHITBY. 


Keverend The MARQUIS of NORMANBY has fouror five VACANOIES after 
Christmas in his Preparatory School for BOYS at Mulgrave. No extras; in- 
clusive terms, 220 guineas.—Address as above. 








“ 
PECTATOR.” — ADVERTISER WISHES to RE. 
th OEIVE « Spectator” during 1899 three days after issue, or would post it 
Tee days old. Similar arrangements desired for other sixpenny wecklies.— 


\ EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 





Write, stating ter vo “xX ; ‘ 
Buildings, ge &c., “ X.,” care of Byford’s Newsageucy, 4 Ludgate Circus 





Miss MARGARET MoMILLAN on 
“The New Edueation.” 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State wil: offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science and 
Engineering Sides. SPKCIAL ARMY and NAVY CLaSSEs. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co'lge, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LON DUN, 8.E, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 

Staff includes :—Professor Seeley, F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E, Maiden, 

Esq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esg., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 

Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 

visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE — 
Head-Master: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 
School have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellen' new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boardera, will be opeved in 
May next.—Entries may now be made, 1599 aud 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9rh, for 
Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Olass free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


M OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 
adapted to those requiring individual care either in regard to health or 
education. Only twelve Boarders received. Highest references. Moderate 
—— S. MELHUISH, B.A, late Resident Tutor, Somerville Oollege, 
‘ord, 




















OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Olasses for children under 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics, 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for langaages, music, 
ainting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension ana French 
nstruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptional references given and required ; 
dady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


— HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a specialitv.—I]!us- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
‘(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specia‘ly 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

aw London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
5 xon. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certiticate-—Mr, and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 
B.A. Cambridge, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to PREPARE for Oxford or 
Mambridge. Individual attention; pleasant country life; numerous opp r- 
a afforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Addresa, Anstey Lodze, 
Alton, Hants. 


lyre (best quarter).—English Lady wishes to LET 
FLAT, early January to end March. Charmingly furnished. 2 sittiny, 
-3 bed rooms (besides servants’). Plate, linen, 2 servants, £410s, per week.— 
Baronin GLOBIG, Biacknitzstrasse 5, III. 


NJ ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, 
HULIDAY GOVERNESSES, GOVERNESS PUPILS for HOME and ABROAD. 
SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—Office hours: 10 to 5; 
Saturdays, to 1.—141 Regent Street, W. 


iO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Manager, 
‘BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 



































i _ (An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo, 
ee ae p., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 
, from 


Publishers, J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 





Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘Triform, | 


TS 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
BAS LIGHT. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 








The well-known “C” Welsbach Burner, 58,, complete with 
Mantle and Chimney. 


High Standard of Quality and Finish maintained. 


Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3} to 33 Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


“YORK” WELSBACH BURNER 


A CHEAP FORM OF “C” WELSBACH BURNER. 





4s. COMPLETE, WITH MANTLE AND CHIMNEY; 
or with WHITE ICE GLOBE, 4s. 10d.; 
or with PINK ICE GLOBE, 5s, 





Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3} to 3} Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


THE BURNER FOR THE 
MILLION. 


APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CoO., Ltd, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 581, just published for December. 





Post-free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





NOW READY. 


, 
WHO’S WHO (1899". 
AN ANNUAL BIOGKAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
(Containing over 8,000 Biographies.) 
In crown Svo, cloth, roun¢ed edzes, 33. 6d. net; 
or fuli red roan, gilt edges, 52. net. 


A. and C. BLACK, Sono Squarkg, Lonpvon, 





A POSTOARD WILL DO. 
OOKS FOR PRESENTS.— Have you ordered your 
Books for Chri-tmas? If not, oar CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS is now 
ready, free on receizt of address to A. and F, DENNY, 304 Strand, W.O., or 
32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizos at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “*SWAWN”?’ will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronouncs it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of a!l peus most famous. 
Tilustrated Oatalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEKAPSIDE, E.C., 
954 REGENT STEEKT, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuaser STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Ovutsipe Pace (when available), TweLvz GUINEAS, 

















NGS ccciisicacttiyeamnmammns £10 10 0O| Narrow Column .............0000 £310 0 

Half-Page ......... .. 5 5 O| Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page ......c.ccccccrsseee . 212 6| Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
ComMPANIES. 1 

DO ribebA TAGs: scscscseroscetsenseies £14 14 0{| Inside Page ..... iiapevanteniens ww. £12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 1s. @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF OANTERBURY. 
Now ready, in fcap. Svo, tastefully printed and handsomely bound, 5s. 


HELPS TO GODLY LIVING: a Book of 
Devotional Thoughts. From the Writings of the Right Honourable and 


Most Reverend Freperick Tempvr, D.D., Lord Archvishop of Canterbury, 
Selected and Arranged, with his Grace’s permission, by J. H. Burn, BD. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS FAIRY BOOK. 


Containing several Wonderful Stories for the Young Folks. By OasTELL 
Coates. With Illustrations trom Designs by the Author. 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR THE CHILDREN, 
In medium long 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 5s. 


LESSONS IN LINE for LITTLE LEARNERS | 


Songs by A. H. S.; Music by Gkorrrey Ryvery; Pictures by Evetrn Braue, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Iilustrated, 63, 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE, as Told by 


the Parish Register. By T. F. Tu1seuton Dyer, M.A. Oxon, Author of 
“ Church Lore Gleanings.” 

“Mr, Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and entertaining. He has a wide 
acquaintance with registers, and draws upon them for facts concerning parish 
life, the relations of parson and people, superstitions, parish scandals and 
punishmerts, marriage, death, and strange customs, and natural events. ‘he 
result ia an entertaining volume of small tacts and curious diction.’’"— Academy. 


THE EUROPEAN FOLK TALE SERIES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRETS OF THE NIGHT, and other 


Esthonian Folk Tales, Translated by F. Eruki Hrnam. Illustrated by H. 
ones. 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 


WOMEN. By Cuarves Burt Banks. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Tlustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By 


OaTHERINE Mary PHILLIMOR®, Author of ‘ Studies in Italian Literature,” 
“The Warrior Medici,” ** Fra Angelico,” “ Selections from the Sermons of 
Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” & 
“Miss Phillimore writes critically 
guide.”"—Daily News. : ; 
“4 pleasantly written and readable little book.”—Guardian. — : 
“ An interesting and graceful addition to the large mass of literature which 
has gathered around the name of Dante.”—Church Gazette. 


‘and sensibly and is a trustworthy 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





“FRIENDS OF ARMENIA.” 


47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PRESIDENT... ... THE Lapy FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
TREASURER... ... HECTOR MUNRO FERGUSON, Esq. 
SecreTary... ... Miss E. CANTLOW. 


Let the Widows share your 
Christmas! 


The poor women of Armenia, left destitute by the massacres 
and deprived of their natural supporters, earn a scanty liveli- 
hood for themselves and their orphan children by making table- 
cloths, table-centres, lace, d’oyleys, cushion-covers, handkerchiefs, 
belts, collars, screens, &c. 

These goods are on view at 
47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


10s. 
PARCELS OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS £3. 
£5. 


Carefully packed and sent direct to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 


£2. 


Orders to be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, 
47 Victor1a Street, S.W. 


Cheques and Money Orders to be made payable to the 
Hon. Treas., Hector Munxro Fercuson, Esq. 





Cheques crossed London and Westminster Bank. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL for 1899. 


THE BOOK FOR EVERY NURSERY. 
STORIES IN PROSE AND VERSE BY 
MARY E. MANNERS,'H. KE. INMAN, KATE LEE, A. DIXON, 
8. D. CONSTANOE, AND MANY OTHERS, 
WITH ABOUT 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LOUIS WAIN, ERNOLD A. MASON, FELIX LEIGH, HARRY DIXON, 
A. T. ELWES, T. CROMWELL LAWRENOE, G. STODDART, &c. 

“ Overflows with entertaining matter.”—GENTLEWOMAN. 

** Santa Claus will ne doubt give a big order for this charming album.” 

a —DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
be An attractive and varied album of pictures and stories for very young 
children which this year seems better than ever.”—ScoTsmMay, 

“ Each year beats its predecessor.”—METHODIST TIMES, 

A “SURPRISINGLY GOOD” ANNUAL. 

‘* Many rivals and competitors have arisen to that staunch friend of the nursery, 
The Rosebud Annual. But we have not yet seen the periodical that has surpassed, 
or, indeed, equalled it. The new volume is just out, and is surprisingly good. 
Not a subject which interests the nursery that is not noticed and introduced in 
as fresh aud bright and amusing a manner as possible, and the pictures, which 
swarm over every one of the close upon 200 pages, are quite unique. The artist staff 
which supplies The Rosebud Annual with its illustrations is evidently chosen 
with special care, for there is that in all the drawings, whether they be large or 
small, which will fascinate a child at once. We do not think we have come 
across a single annual for children which is so near the perfection of a nursery 
picture story-book as this charming volume of '98."”—WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 

Handsome cloth binding, 4s. 


A ROMANOE OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


THE SCOURGE OF GOD. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

“‘* The Scourge of God’ marks the high-water line of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s 
achievement as a writer of historical romance. It is artistic in workmanship, 
living in its warm humanity, and accurate as well as engaging in its picturesque 
presentment of the scenes of conflict between Protestant and Catholic.” 

“* A fascinating story.””"—DuNnDER ADVERTISER. —Daity Mar. 

“* A most graphic romance.”’—LEICEsTER DarLy Post. 

“Mr. Burton has both pathos and tire at his command.” 

—WestTexx Mornine News. 

“‘ The novel is one of thrilling interest.”—Scorsman. 

“ This powerful writer has never done anything so good. 

—Navy anD Apmy ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PIOTURES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


THE SCOWCROFT CRITICS. 
By JOHN ACKWORTH, Author of ‘* Clog-shop Chronicles” and “ Beckside 
Lights.” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
** Clog-shop Chronicles ” is now in its Tenth Thousand. 
“Readers of ‘Clog-shop Chronicles’ will welcome another series of stories 
of humble Lancashire Methodist life from Mr. Ackworth.”—Scorsmay. 


THE MAKING OF AN APOSTLE. By R. J. Came- 
By 


BELL, of Brighten. Pott 8vo, buckram, ls, 6d, 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, and other Papers. 


Stoprorp A. Brooks, M.A. Pott 8vo, buckram, ls. 6d, 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











The Publishers have a very few Copies left of 
the Greatly Enlarged First Edition of 


the December 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Epitep sy L. J. MAXSE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

2. THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE INDIAN GOVERN: 
MENT. By tHe Earu or Norrusroog, G.C.S.I. (ex- 
Viceroy of India). 

38. SHALL THE OPEN DOOR BE CLOSED? 
GILBERT BRegrp. 

4, TREASON IN THE FRENCH WAR OFFICE. By F. C. 
CoNYBEARE. 

5. LORD LISTER’S ANODYNE. By Hon. 
CoLERIDGE. 

6. TACT. By Barpara. 

7, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Mavrics Low. 

8. TOWN AND COUNTRY CHILDREN, By Miss CaTHerin1 
Dopp (Owens College, Manchester). 

9. A SECRET MISSION. By P. H. Baesnat. 

10. A RECENT GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Right Hon. Evetyn AsHLEY. 

11. THE COMPANY SCANDAL. By H. E. M. Srurrrexp. 


12, GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Rev. 


STEPHEN 


By 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST, 


NOW COMPLETED, 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT. 


Edited by the late Earl of SurrotK and Brrxsuire, 
Hevury Prrx, and F. G. Aruano. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
buckram, gilt edges, £1 5s. per volume; half-morocco (by 
Zaehnsdorf), £1 15s. net per volume; full crushed Levant 
morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net per volume. With 40 
Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many hundreds of Illus- 
trations in the text. 

NOTICE.—The publishers have decided to raise the price of 
the “ Encyclopedia” on January Ist, 1899, to 30s, net per volume 
in buckram binding, and to £2 2s. net in half-morocco. On and 
after Jan. 1st, 1899, the price of separate parts will be 2s. 6d. net. 


SPORTING PICTURES. 


The publishers are preparing engravings of the pictures which Mr. Archibald 
Thorbnrn, Mr. J. G. Mullais, and others, executed for the ‘* Encyclopedia of 
Sport.” : 

The engraved surface of the plates will be of the same size as the original 
pictnres, 16 inches by 9} inches. 

158 signed Artists’ Proofs (of which 125 are for sale in Great Britain) printed on 
India paper, two guineas (£2 2s.) per plate. 

Prints on plate paper, half a guinea (10s. 6d.) per plate. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent post free on application, 

The 40 Photogravure Pletes in the reduced size, as issued in the “ Encyclo- 
prlia of Sport,” may be obtained in a portfolio, 15s. net. 

The large Engravings of (1) ** Pheasant,” (2) “* Partridge,” (3) “ Capercailzie,” 
(4) “ Black Game,” (5) “Frost Treaking”’ (Fox Dozs), (6) “ Fox Hanting,” are 
now ready, and may be seen at the Pnblishers’ Office, “Snipe” and ‘* Wood- 
cock ” will be ready in a few days. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK ON CARD GAMES, 


FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE: an Ency- 


clopwdia of all the Indoor Games played at the present day. 

By R. F. Fosrer, Author of “ Foster's Whist Manual.” 

Illustrated with numerous Diagrams and Engravings, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“*Mr. Foster has done wonders of compression, and his volume will be of the 

greatest value in all clubs and country houses as a handy and compendious work 


of reference.”—St, James's Gazette. 
The Imitation of 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


Christ. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Japanese vellum, 
and bound in vellum. Illustrated with Photogravure Plates, 
from Drawings by Old and Modern Masters. 24mo, 15s. net. 
“There have been hundreds of editions of Thomas & Kempis, but I know of 
none more attractive than that which Lawrence & Bullen have published.” 


—Sketch. 
JEROME CARDAN (1501-1576): a Bio- 
graphical Study. By W.G. Warers. Demy ae ore oo 


THREE CHEERFUL BOOKS. 


SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacons, Author 


of “ Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“We will merely urze everybody who wants an hour or two of genuine 
amn<ement to read thet.” —Pall Mull Gazette. 


THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Sumannoy. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“* These sailors and marines are all very real, live, flesh and blood persons.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


** A delightfal handful of stories.”"—2fanchester Guardian. 


MAM’ZELLE GRAND’MERE: a Frivolity. 


By Firtyz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The little sketch, light as thistledown, 1s essentially readable. It reveals no 
probleme, suggests no speculations, but bas a certain grace and ‘go’ of its own 
which are difficalt to define.” — Manchester Guardian, 

“A light-hearted story...... Manifestly the writer possesses in a high degree 
the faculty of insight into the whims and humours of the feminine mind.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY: an 
Idyll of the Welsh Mountains. By Joun Frinwemore. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Not since the publ cation of Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Maid of Sker’ have we ob- 


served any sketch so racy as that of Morris of Brynerwn...... A cap'tal story.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


MARIE DE MANCINI: a Romantic History 
from the French of Madame Sopuiz Gay. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES: a 
Novel. By Entry Pearson Finnemonre, Author of “Uncle 
Isaac’s Money,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** As a study in country life this delightful story reminds ue frequently of Mr. 
Hardy’s most artless, and yet artistic, pastoral episodes. The book is full of 
striking sketches of character, made to live by the fewest possible touches, and 
yet admirably convincing.” —St. James's Gazette, 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF THIS WORLD: 


a Novel. By Geratprnr Hopeson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“A book marked by unusual qualities of insight and sympathy...... sketched 
with admirable force and clearness.’*— Manchester Guardian. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. Crown 
8vo, 6s. per volume. 
THE WHIRLPOOD. | THE ODD WOMAN. 
IN THH YEAR OF HUMAN ODDS AND 
JUBILEE. ENDS. 
THE EMANCIPATED. THE UNCGUASSED. 
EVE’S RANSOM. DENZIL QUARRIER. 


London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Limited), 


16 HENKIETTA STREET, W.C. 





MESSRS, BELL’S GIFT BOOKS 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Post 8vo, 63. 


CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” With 


reo of 80 Original Designs by EH. J. Sullivan. Printed at the Chiswick 
ress. 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, 21s, net 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: a Play- 


Lover's Gleanings, from Theatrical Annals, By FrepERtc Wuyrte Trang 
lator of ‘*The English Stige,” by Augustin Filon. With 150 Portraits 
in Collotype and Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most 
popular Actors and Actres-es duriug the last 100 years, 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPERSONA. 


TIONS: an Appreciation. By Caarugs Hiatt. With $2 Tllustrationg 
reproduced from Photographs, and Biawiug designed by Gordon Craig, 


Small colombier Svo, 25s, net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.RA: 


an Illustrated Chronicle. By Ernst Ruys. With 12 Photogravures and 
£3 Lilustrations, New and Cueaper Edition, Revised, 


280 Copies printed, of which only 250 are for Sale. Demy 4to, 2s, net, 


SUBURBAN RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON: 


North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduce. 
tion and Descriptive Letterpress by H. Bb, WHrarLey, F.S.A. 





The Endymion Series. 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including 


“Comus” and ‘* Samson Agonistes”). Illustrated by ALFRED GarrE 
Jones, Post 8vo, 6s. 
** A remarkably beautiful edition."— Bookman, 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton, 


Illustrated and Decorated by R, AnnIna BELIZ With an Introduction by 
Joun DENNIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Tllus- 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


trated and Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by Ricuarp 
GakRNETT, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo, 7e. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 
Decorated by Ropert ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water RaLrigu, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Large post 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro- 
@uctions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various Characters ; and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellea Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced 


in 79 Half-tone Plates trom Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With an Historical Description and 
Commentary by Frank ReprE Fowxe, of that Department. Imperial 1émo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated by Joun Lrsuie Garner. Second Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


REV. W. TUCKWELL’S EDITION. 
On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN. By Arexanper W._ KINGrAKE. 


Reprinted from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By RrornaLp BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Formal Garden in Eugland.” With 150 Iilustrations 
fr'm Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings. 

Imperial Svo, 25s, net, 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings. 


and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A,, F.S.A. With 40 Reproductions 
in Half-tone of Designs by William Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece and 
Portrait. Binding by the Author. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and 


Works. By Mrs. ArTHUR Beit (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations ip 
Photogravure auc Half-tone, Binding by Gleeson White. 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS 


A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, 
including 8 Photogravures. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Two Noble Christmas Gifts 
THE TWO BOOKS OF I898. 


“A MEMORABLE BOOK,” 
“A REVELATION.” 
* UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST.” 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


ith 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
2 vola. royal 8vo, 363, net. 


The book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“Jt is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of 
this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed 
in geographical and human interest. Much of it isa revelation. Aitogether the 
work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank among 
ynblioatious of its class.” —Times. 

*' As thrilling as it is instructive.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ 4 great and luminous record.”—Daily Maid. 

“The whole story of the desert adventure is worthy to be added to the 
classics of its kind.”"— World, 

“These volumes are of absorbing interest, their matter is wonderful, and the 
style is surcharged with strong and alluring personality.”— Birmingham Post. 

* One of the most remarkable books of travel of the century.” 

— Daily Chronicle. 

“In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made for many years.”—Spectater. 

“ Profoundly interesting.” —Academy. 

“4 memorable book, gigantic of design, magnificent in execution.” 

—Black and White, 

“Let any one who is desirous to learn of the wonderful continent of Asia 
a3 no one else can teach him, buy and read this work.””—Vanity Fair. 

“ We never read a more fascinating travel book.”’— Bookman, 


“AN IMMORTAL STORY: A TESTIMONY IMPERISHABLE.” 
“A NOBLE NARRATIVE,” 
“QUICK WITH HEROISM.” 
* FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 
By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.1. 


With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8yo, 21s. net. 

“One of the most stirring military narratives written in our time.”—Times. 

“It is very d ficult to imagine the kind of person who could read this brilliant 
book without emotion. The story remains immortal—a testimony imperishable, 
We are face to face with a great book.”—Itustrated London News. 

“ A book which the Elizabethans would have thought worderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any novel,”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“Full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing feats of courage and address as any 
romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts’s * Forty-one Years’ have we had a 
record of Indian warfare which can be compared with thisglowing and moving 
story.”—Daily Mail, 

“The euthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused.” 

‘A classic of froutier literature.”—Scotsman, —Morning Post, 

“Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 
chapters abundant justification for his pride.”—Globe, 

“A very fascinating, a singularly delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.”’—Critic. 

“ Bvery page is quick with heroism.”—Outlook. 

“It isa narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and 
uumour, in a style that is nothing less than masterful.” ’ 

—Nary and Army Illustrated, 








Messrs. Methuen’s New Book Gazette & Catalogue send to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDI#8’S LIBRARY, 
BY 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


READY ON MONDAY. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND. 


By Grorere Apam Smrru, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Por- 
traits, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DR. R. W. DALE. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF 
BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. Dauz, M.A. With 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


“It is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful lives 
of modern days,”—Daily News. 

“This admirable and most filial biography...... Mr. A. W. W. Dale has per- 
formed a very difficult task with great credit. He has told his father’s story 
with excellent detachment, self-effacement, and simplicity.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By Ian 


Mactaren, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


“Is a notable book...... As a delineator of the ministerial character, as it 
may be found amongst us to-day, Ian Maclaren is unsurpassed.” 
¥ —Dundee Advertiser. 
“The book must be pronounced admirable.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Macuaren. 
With 12 Illustrations by A.S. Boyd. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 


BURGH DAYS. By E. Buanryre Simpson, Author of “ Sir 
James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Simpson has made it her aim to show the man as he was in these early 
days, to trace the effects upon him of his early associations and surroundings. 
She has indulged in no wanton admiration, bat has given a picture which is 
thoroughly sympathetic, and yet truly critical, and her book is one which cannot 
fail to interest a large number of readers.”—Scotsman, 


BY JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. By Justin Huntity McCarruy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


BY MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Micuarnt Macponaeu. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


By 


BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘There is much interesting matter on allied topics in this learned and inform. 
ing work which will sustain Professor Ramsay’s reputation as an accomplished 
and courageous scholar.”—Christian World, 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 
HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his 


Life and Letters. Edited by his Sisters. With 2 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


* This volume deserves to be welcomed as a fitting tribute to one who rendered 
long, quiet, important, and unobtrusive service to religion in connexion with 
English Nonconfvrmity...... The volume is a valuable contribution to the history 
of religion in England during the last half of the century just ending.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


Exien THorNeycrort Fowxrr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
as it must beto herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story. The book positively 
radiates humour...... Epigram, paradox, anecdote—in short, all the weapons in 
the born conversatioualist’s armoury—appear in this entertaining novel in a 
state of the highest polish, and the dialogues alone would make the fortune of 
the story.”—Speaker. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducuess or Leeps, 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 


stories, which display literary ability of no mean order...... Wo have nothing but 
praise for this volame, which is one of real literary interest.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Every Literary Society in the country should possess a copy, for it is hardly 
less necessary to the memoers than the minute book.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. 
will publish on December 12th THE LIFE 
OF SIR CHARLES TILSTON 


BRIGHT, C.E., M.P., wherein is in- 
cluded the story of the first Atlantic Cable, the 
first Telegraph to India and the Colonies, and the 
carly Land Telegraphs of the United Kingdom. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates, many Illustrations, 
both Full-page and in the text, Charts and Maps. 
By E. B. BRIGHT and CHARLES BRIGHT, 
F.R.S.E. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £2 25. net before 
publication. After December 12th the price will 
be raised to £3 35. net. 


IMPRESSIONS. By Pierre Lor. 


into English; and with an Introduction by HENRY JAMES. 

Decorative Title, bound in half-parchment aud cloth gilt, 10s. A 

“'Tenderly and most finely touched—the work of a master, a Chopin of the 
music of words...... It should find wide acceptance.”—DaILy NEws. 


THE GREAT ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
READY ON DECEMBER 15th. 


LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 


Etchings and Pictures in Photogravure by WILLIAM HYDE, 
and Essays by ALICE MEYNELL. 


225 Copies only for sa'e, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum, 
£8 8s. net.; and 12 copier, Large Paper, printed on Japanese vellum, 
with a Portfulio containing a duplicate set of signed artist’s proofs, £15 15s. net. 


Put 


Foap. 4to, 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BEYOND THE BORDER. = Fairy 


Stories. By Watter Dovetas OAMPBELL, With over 160 Illnstrations by 
Helen Stratton. Cloth gilt, 6s. [Third Edition, 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., fully Iilastrated. [Large Second Edition now ready. 


THE HOLLOW TREE: a Delightful 


Book for Children. By ALBERT BIGELOW Paine. Most Quaiutly Illustrated 
by J. M. Condé. Feap. 4o, 3s. 64. 
* All about the Coon, the Crow, and the Possum, who lived in a hollow tree, 
and must indeed have been entrancing c»mpany.”’—PaLL MALL GAZzETTE, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 





Small 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edzes, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE: a Sonnet-Sequence, 


By DANTE GA>»RIEL ROSSETTI. 
THE SIDDAL EDITION. 
“A graeeful little reprint...... Altogether tastefully produced,”—Globe, 
“ Oue of the daintiest little volumes ever published.”— Western Morning News, 


ELLIS and EI.VEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS S7EPLING. 


Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


Tae Firreenta Quinguennium of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of this 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 1899. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








ppeveerenst. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we co sane ove 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 


SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


1848, 


£30,000,000 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upen matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
go the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











MESSRS. J. NISBET AND CO0.’S LIST, 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: a 


Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Author ot 
‘The Oourtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. . 
**Major Hume's excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
biography of the founder of the House of Cecil.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A thoroughly interesting study of a great mavu.”— Yorkshire Post, 
“This life of Elizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced. It marks a great advance in his career,” 


—Daily News, 
JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 


FORMER: a Biography and a Criticism, By J. A. Hopson. With 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 

“‘An instructive book, thoughtful, acute......attractive by reason of its sin 
cerity.”—Times. ; 

“*T have written so much,’ says Mr. Ruskin somewhere, ‘that I can’t quite 
make out what it all comes to.’ In the volnme before us, Mr. Hobson sun- 
marises with great care and intelligence all Mr. Ruskin’s writings on social 
subjects, and shows ‘ what it all comes to’ in that field."— Daily News. 

“ We have read this book not merely with interest, but with delight. For fine 
critical ability, soundness of judgment, and attractiveness of style, it may be 
most strongly recommended to all who-admire, or wish to appreciate one of the 
greatest thiukers of our time,”—Literary Guide. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON: 


an English Boy's Adventures in the Great French War. By O. V. Caring, 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Pians, gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 
‘Mr. O. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the best that wo have yet 
come across in the way of boys’ literature; cleverly and cunningly told, it gripg 
the reader’s attention from the commencement, and never looses its hold.” 
— World, 
“* A really ep!endid book...... one of the finest ‘historical stories’ we have ever 
perused.”—Scots Magazine. 
* A more spirited and well-written historical tale could not be wished.” 
— Methodist Times, 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS, By 


Emma Marsnatt, Author of “ Silver Chimes,” &c. With 6 Full-page Illus 
trations, gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, 5. 
“* For delicacy of touch and naturaluess ‘Under the Laburnums’ ought to 
rank high.”—Spectator. 
“ A charming story.”—Daily Chrontele, 
“ A fascinating story for girls.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A LIFE RECORD. By Miss S. Robinson, 
Foundress of the Soldiers’ Home at Portz:mouth. With Portrait, extra 


crown 8vo, 67. ; 
“ This is a fascinating book.”—English Churchman, 
“One of the most interesting and attractive of recent autobiographies,"= 


Dundee Advertiser, 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 





CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s) 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s) 


CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE (late Chapman’s) 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. Price Sixpence. 


Contains a Serial Story by VIOLET HUNT, and Complete Short Stories by 
Eminent Writers. 


London: RUSSELL ‘and CO., 8 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 123, being Notes on New and Forthcoming (Continental) 
Books, and a Classified List of Works on Theology, Classics, 
European and Oriental Languages, History, and Literature, 
New Books, New Purchases. Also a Catalogue of Valuable 
Books, many of which are in Handsome Bindings. 


WILLIAMS anp NORGATE, 
14 HENRIEfTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST, EDINBURGH; anv 7 BROAD ST., OXFORD 
£10 PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 words on 
PROTESTANT BELIEF, Particulars and Conditions op 


receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the Secretaries. 
Tue Reicious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 


£35, £21 PRIZES for THREE STORIES on 
e @ the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of the CONTROVERSY with 
KOME. Conditions, &., on receipt of Stamped Envelope. — Apply to the 
Secretaries. 
Tue Reuicious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


£1 5 1 = S. CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 

) Le) TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Cruise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 

Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus, 4&., 0D 

the S.Y. ‘ARGONADT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. 

LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Dear 

Farrar, &. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 

London-Oalais-Paris-Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Fall details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 

London, N.W. 














Dressed for Cooking. Carriage paid. 

7 Ib., 2s.; 10 1b., 2s. 6d.; LIVE FISH. 15 Ib., 3s. 6d. 
Choicer kinds, Mixed Packages, 3s., 5S., 7s., &c. All splendid quality, and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. 

Address—MANAGER, CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPPLY STORES, Grimsby Vocks. (Quote Paper.) N.B.—Oysters, opened, sent 
in air-tight tins: Blue Points, 1s. 9d., and English, 2s, per score, 
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wR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
THREE NOTABLE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell.” 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. 


By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ More Beasts.” 
3s. 6d. 

SprctaToR.—‘‘ Imagine the patter and topical songs at a pantomime written 
6 jome one with a real literary instinct, and who is intellectually the descendant 
+ Lear and Lewis Carroll, and our readers will understand the enchanting, 
haphazard, touch-and-go quality of our authors’ verse. The drawings are as good 
asthe verse. There is humour, wit, and fancy in every line and every bit of shading. 
Long may this happy partnership in verse and Pictures continue, and may tie 
product of the partnership be always as keen as the * Modern Traveller.’” 


ILLUSTRATED BY K&. T. REED. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. 
Nonsense Rhymes by a “ BELGIAN HARE.” 


Illustrated in Colour by E. T. Reed, of “ Punch.” 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Patt Matt GazeTTE.—“‘ A very funny book of animals,” 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Selection from the Caricatures and Humorous 
Sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
Oblong royal 4to, 10s, 6d. 


Datty TELEGRAPH.— Those who desire to know only one of the many reasons 
why Sir Frank Lockwood was universally popular may be invited to study with 
equal pleasure aud projit this witty, genial, and clever sketch-book.”” 


New Novels. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOsT STRADIVARIUS.” 


MOONFLEET. 
By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 
SprcTaTOR.—‘‘In ‘ Moonfleet’ Mr. Falkner has given us what in the present 
writer’s opinion is the best tule of fantastic adventure since Stevenson's pen was 


prematurely laid aside.’ ; 
Scorsman.—‘ The story is one of vivid, and at times weird, interest, and cannot 


fail to enchain the attention of the reader.” 








THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


MARGARET BURNESIDE. 6s. 
Mancuestet Guarpian.— Full of observation, humour, and dramatic ski!1.” 
WESTERN Mornina News.— This 3s a strong novel, tuld in a s;i:ited and im- 
pressive way.” 
Guaxpian.—“ Unusually clever.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Piaou, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar 
of — Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontis- 
iece, 163, 

Wortb,—"One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscence 
ever produced by a clerical author. His lively pages crowded with amusing 
anecdotes and droll comments relating to all sorts snd conditions of men present 
a continuons series of evidences of the alertvess of the sense of humoar which, 
as be admits, has now and then been found to be an embarrassing possession of 
a member of his calling, but which will certainly not be regarded aaa disadvantage 
by the readers of this bright and diverting autobiography.” 

Trmes.-—"' Full of capital stories.” 

AcapEmy.—“'A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled a volume of 
Temiuiscences 80 crammed with good stories as this.” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 


By Various Authors, Edited by W. G. Extiot. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, large 8yvo, 15s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Lorp Warkwortu, M.P. With 21 Fall-page 
Photogravures, and other Lilustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Dairy TELEGRAPH.—* A work of vivid and varied interest, dealing with 
regions of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by European travellers, and 
throwing much instructive light on the political and religious differences that 
have convulsed Asia Minor during the pist five years.” 

St. JamEs’s GAZETTE.—*‘ We have seldom seen more beautiful specimens of the 
art of photography than the iliustrations to this book. I: would ba very unfair, 
however, to regard this charming book merely as a nicture book. It is much 
more. There are admirable descriptions of scenery, of varied raves of men and 
quaint incidents of travel.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By H. Hersert Smith, Agent to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Pians and [!lustrations, demy Svo, 16s, 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Be'voir Hounds, 186) to 1896. Recorded and 
llustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Large 8vo, 15s. 

GLasauw HeraLp.— To the hunting-mun these reminisrences must prove a 
treasure. Even to people who do not follow the hounds, but who can enjoy 
4 stirring narrative and delight in open-air | fe, the book is,full of interest.” 

AcaDEMY.—‘' A sporting book that suould find au honoured place on the 
shalves of country gentlemen.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 


THE COURSE, THE CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. 
MrYsky-THompPson. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Leeps Mrrcury.—“ Fall of incident and charm.” 
. WORLD.—" A book which is at no point otherwise than diverting, and which 
18 crammed with good stories of men and horses that should render it a valued 
addition to every sportsman’s library.”’ 
SrortinG Times.—‘ Will he welcomed by all sportsmen as a valuable contri- 
ution to sporting literature.’’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT ART WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
ROME. By Retnuotp Scuornsr. Edited and 


Condensed by Mrs. AnTHuurR Bett (N. D’Anvers), Author of “ The Elementa: 
History of Art,” &c. With 290 Illustrations after Original Drawings by well 
known Italian Artists, 1 handsome vol., demy 4to, unique binaing case, 
Two Guineas net. 

The beautiful itlustrations in this costly volume speak for themselves, and the 
names of their artists are a guarantee of excellence. They form an art-epitome 
of the history of Rome, for they include not only exquisite reprodustions of the 
masterpieces of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, but bright and truthful scenes 
from the everyday life of the Romans of the present time. The scholarly letter- 
press, written with that + xhaustive thoroughness characteristic of German work, 
iat, Se emaren edited, and supplemented from English sources by Mrs. 

rthur le 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited by Max Roosgs, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. Kyowrtes. With Biographical 
Notices. The Text contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by 
Philip Zilcken, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates, 
1 handsome quarto vol., cloth extra, Two Guineas net. 

In this volume is given some account of the Jife and work of twelve repre- 
sentative Dutch painters of the nineteenth century, with reproductions of their 
pictures from originals se'ected from the artists themselves for the purpose. 

“Over 200 examples of the Dutch school enrich the pages of this superb 
volume......Tbhis profusely and beautifally illustrated work.” —DaILy TELEGRAPH, 

“‘It is a pleasure to give this book welcome, and to do our part towards 
speeding it along a prosperous way.”—STANDARD, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


With 380 Water-colour Drawings, 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous 
Explanatory Notes. By James Tissot (delicated by permission to the Right 
Hon, W. KE. Gladstone), 2 vols. large imperial 4to, cloth, £12 124, net; 
leather, £13 13s. net; or in 12 Monthly Sections, 2's, eaeh. Other Special 
Bindings on applicatiov. Illustrated Prospeotus sent on application. 

“ Nothing remains but to pronounce this wonderful ‘ Life of Our Lord‘ one of 
the zreate-t artistic achievements of that illustrieus French School from all the 
traditions of which it is so complete and successful a departure.” —ATHEN MUM, 

“A great picture book...... Sumptuous pages and [excellent colour ‘priuting.” 
—DatLy CHRONICLE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE XVIIITH CEN- 


TURY ART AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Being a Guide to Collectors 
of Illustrated Works in English and French. Compiled by J. Lewine. 
With 35 Full-page Plates, Ordioary Edition, royal 8vo, 1,000 ‘copies only, 
Three Guineas net. Edition de Luxe, imperial 8vo, 100 copies, Four Guineas 
net. 


BIRD NEIGHBOURS (OF AMERICA): an 


Introductory Acquaintance with One Hundred and Fifty Birds com- 
monly found in the Gardens, Meadows, and Woods atout our Homes, By 
NevtyE Brancuan. With Introduction by JoHN BuRRovGHS, and 52 
Ooloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, 12s. 64, 








Vols. I. and II. now ready. Royal 8vo, 700 pp., 253 net each. 
Vol. III., containing a long contribution by Captain A. T. MAHAN, will be 
readv next week 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


TO THK PRESENT. By Wm. Lartrp Clowes. Each volume will be com- 
plete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 
separate Volumes. In 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 

The Contributors.—The present work—in the preparation of which Mr. Laird 
Clowes is being assisted by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., P.R.G.S., Captain A. 
T. Mahan, U.S.N., Mr. H. W. Wilson, Author of “Ironciads in Action.” Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Carr Laughton, and many other competent writers— 
aims at being a trustworthy, and, so far as space allows, a complete history 


from the earliest times to the present. 
1790-1858. 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, G.C.B. 
With an Acceunt of the Nava! Operations in the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 
1854.5. By Captain S. EarpLey-WiLmot, K.N., Author of “ The Develop- 
ment of Navie:,” &c. With Maps, Portraits, and other Lilustrations, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., cloth extra, One Guisea. 

“This memoir is an interesting contribution to our naval history.” 
—Darty News. 
“Captain Eardley-Wilmot has done his work remarkably well, and given us 
an admirable portrait of an admirable man...... Lord Lyons is here revealed as 
an exceedingly attractive personality.”—DaiLy Mat. 
‘*We welcome Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot’s * Life of Lord Lyons,’ which gives 
the history of the war in the Crimea from the sailor’s point of view.”—Timegs. 


THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE: a History from 
the Earliest Times to the Present, By R. J. Connrwati-Jones, With 
many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS. Its 


Employment Illustrated from Military History; and its Re-armament with 
Quick-firing Guns Discussed. By Major E. 8, Mav, R.A., Author of * Guns 
and Cavalry.” With Plans, crown 8vo, 63, 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES. By Arcursati 


LitrLe. This Cheap Edition has been so revised and brought up to date 
and tewly illustrated throughout as to be practically a new book. Witha 
Map ana 35 New Illustrations, crown &vo, 63, 

“ All those who want to know abont the Yangtse should read Mr. Little’s 
book, for there is no one who can compare with him in knowledge of the facts ; 
while Mr. Little’s photographs are a charming feature of the volume.” 

—Sr. James’s GAZETTE. 


FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative 
ot a Trip through British Columvia aud North-West Territories in the 
Summer of i898, By Juttus M. Pricr, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Corre- 
spondent of the Illustrated London News, Author of “ The Land of Gold,” 
“ From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea.” &. With Llustrations from 
Sketcues by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


b] 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

It is probable that the December number of this Mazazine for 1898 will surp2ss 
in popularity the previous holiday SOCRIBNER4, which have a!most invariably 
run out of print, no matter how mueh the editions have been enlarged. As 
usual, the Christmas number is devoted chiefly to art and fiction. 

The Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN contributes to this number a 
paper on ‘* Kecent Developments of Policy in the United States.” 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LaNE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS 


LIST. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A NOBODY.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS AND 


ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAOSEN. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title-page, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by ‘A 
Noxnopy.” Crown vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

** One of the best boy's books the season bas produced,.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MR. A NOBODY’S COMPLETE EDITION. 


NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANY- 


BODY, AND EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABYBODY, together 
with More Nonsense for the Same Bodies as before. Written and illustrated 
in Colours by “A Nonopy.” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

“Quite the best thing since Mr. Lear.”—Punch, ‘‘ Simply splendid,” —Queen. 


An Interesting and Original Treatment of the Alphabet. 


DR. FOLLEAOR’S By By bs 


By Gospon Browne. Printed in Red and Black, 4to, paper boards, 2s, 6d. 
“This accomplished artist has done nothing better.”— World, 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY, Vol. VIII. 


THE LITTLE GENERAL. For Boys. 


Illustrated J. Ley Pethybridge. Crown 8vo, pictorial paper boards, Is. ; 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 7 


DARTON'S SUNDAY PLEASURE 


FOOK. Containing an almost Endless Variety of Instructive and Interesting 
Employment for the Day of Rest for Children from 6 to 14. Numerous 
Illustrations, cloth boards, feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. 
“4 book that will justify its name in many households, The Bible is treated 
witb reverence, and not made to serve as a puzzle-book.”—Church Review, 
**A real Sunday companion. We warmly welcome it.”—Teacker’s Aid. 
“Serves its purpose admirably.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Every imaginable device to brighten the nursery Sunday. It is really an 
excellent and useful book, which parents should not neglect.”—Bookman. 
‘* Admirable and well carried out.’’—Record, 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 


Jean INGELOW. Illustrated. Crown 8&vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*«* Stories told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be 
perfection from whatever point we regard them.’’— Spectator. 


LITTLE CHRISTIANS PILGRIM- 


AGE. By H.L. Tayzor, Author of ‘* Ont of the Way,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations by Helen Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d, 

** This should meet with a hearty welcome.”—Church Times, 

« The child-public will enjoy this book.’’—G@Guardian, 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONG- 


SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwell in the Last Century. By James F. Conn. 
Jilestrated by Davidson Knowles. Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s. 6d. [Twenty-third Edition now ready. 





THE LAST WORK BY THE FIRST BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Readings and Addresses 


for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Crown S8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 
** An exainple of the best spiritual life of the Church of England.” —Guardian, 
“ Above criticism.’’—Spectator. 


“THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Aberdeen. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BriGut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiasti:al History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

“A very valuable theological work...... Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treited as to sug- 
gest many fruitful topics for studious thought. Dr. Bright is not only theologi- 
cally exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm 
of selecting the very word wiich expresses the writer’s thought.” —Guardian, 


TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. 


by the Rev. C. J. Batt, M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


By Canon OVERTON. 2 vols., with Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting pic'ure of the characte- 
ri:tic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, 

&e."—Times, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE AND 


THE SOLAOE OF BOOKS. Selected and Arranged by JosrPH SHaYLor, 
Artistically printed on laid paper. With a Frontispiece reprovuced in 
Heliogravure from Meissonier’s celebrated picture “ A Reading at Diderot’s 
House.” Feap., 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“‘Bvery book-lover will celight in this production.”—Outlook, 


A NEW NOVEL, DEALING WITH CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Means, 


Author of ‘A Princess «of the Gutter,” “Under the Dragon Throne,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


SUNDAY 
ORIGINAL READING 


HADETRATIONS.| FOR THE YOUNG, 


The New Volume now ready, 3:., pictorial paper boards; 
5s., cloth extra, gilt edges. 

ficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it 

1 anywhere.’’—Spectator. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
Ready December 12th. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. By Captain 


Guy Burrows. Dedicated. by permission, to his Majesty the King 

Belgians. With Intreduction by H. M. STanLey, MP. onde pg 

with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. Tee 
The Pigmies are a strange race of undersized men, generally little over fonr 
feet in height. Very few travellers have ever reen tliem, and the anthor, havin 
lived among them, has had an unique opportunity of studying their Fei 
customs and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account, : 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With many 


Full-page Ilnustrations, Borders, and Initials, by George Woolliscroft Rhead 

K.E., Frederick A. Rhead, and Louis Rhead. Special Preface by the Rey. 

H.R, Haweis, M.A. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
‘These excellent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess 
those masculine qualities, that directness, and the robust energy that the 
themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate under the name of 
design, there is not the slightest doubt Bunyan, could he study the works of the 
Messrs. Rhead, would recognise in them a crowning mercy specially reserved 
till now for himself.’’—Athenzum. 
A few Copies still remain of “The Edition de Luxe,” limited to 200 copes 
numbered and signed by the artists, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound ir 
buckram, 42s. net. 


MAD HUMANITY. By Dr. Fores Wis. 


Low. Large crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Portraits, &., 7s. 6d, 


** People who are absolutely certain that they are not insane will find a great 
deal that will astonish them in Dr. L. Forbes Winslow’s grimly attractive 
volume. It is a book, however, which wi!l make even the sanest reader hay¢ 
grave doubts of his own sanity.”—Daily Mail, 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
MORD EM’LY. By W. Perr Rives. 


Second Edition. 
“* Mord Em’ly’ is incomparably Mr. Ridge’s best book."“—Academy, 


THE MEMBER’S WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Henry Onetwrnp, Author of “A Brilliant Woman,’’ ‘A Dutch Cousin,” 
&c, Crowvu 8vo, cloth, 63. . 


THE LOST PROVINCES. Sequel to ‘“ An 


.” By Loris Tracy, Author of ‘ The Final War,” & 
With 12 Illus: rations by H, Piffard, Crown 8vo0, cloth, 68, 


THE OPTIMIST. By HeErsert Morran, 


Author of ‘' The Faithful City,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


SETTLED OUT OF COURT. By G. B. Burary, 


Author of “ Fortane’s Footballs,” &. With Frontispiece by James Greig, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STORIES IN LIGHT AND SHADOW. By 
prae itl Author of ‘‘Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &. Orown 8yvo 


THE KEY OF THE HOLY HOUSE. A 


Romances of Old Antwerp. By Atnert Ler, Author of ‘ The Black Disc,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


6s. 


American Emperor 


New Editions Just Published. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


By O. J. Curciirre Hynr, Author of *‘ The Paradise Coal Boat,” &. Llus- 
trated by Stanley L. Wood. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the Story 


of a Mananda Mystery. By Max Pembertoy, Author of ‘Queen of the 
Jesters,” ** Kronstadt,” &. 


A DELIGHTFUL FAIRY BOOK, 


PRINCE UNO: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy: 


land. Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. Crown S8vo,cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6%. 

“We feel sure this pleasant fairy story, revised and embellished as it has 

been by excellent illustrations, will amuse little folk as much as it will touch 
and interest their elders.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JUMBLES. By Lewis Baumer. With 48 


pages Illustrated by the Author, printed in colours, and bound in p2per 
boards with cloth baek, 2s, 6d. 
«Mr, Baumer is a clever and vigorous draughtsman, with a true gift of irre- 
sponsible fun—of nonsense, in fact—which he is able to express with pencil and 
with pen.”—Academy. 


IN A CHINESE GARDEN. By Avsn!s 


Lewnors. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

“This is a dainty little book, quite ont of the beaten track, and contains 9 
series of pretty stories ail about Chinese children. There is a quaintness about 
them that is charming, and the happy youngster who receives this pretty g1it 
book will rejoice.’””—Catholic Times, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE HOSPITALS. 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE HOSPITALS. 


By Frank Avprey, Author of “The Devil-Tree of El Dorado,” “ A Studio 
Mystery,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; also in paper cover, Ls. 





PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
17 and 13 HENRIE(’TA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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eMITH, ELDER, AND 0’S LIST. 


NEW WORK 
gY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (‘ Vedette”). 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ His first book has deservedly taken a place among 
wholesome books, not for boys only, but for all who lean to a liking for the 
stories of glorious deeds done for the love of Old England, We predict as great 
a. 8000088 for the new volume.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





“A definitive biography.”—Patu Mati GazerTtTs, 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED, 
SECOND EDITION ON DECEMBER 12ra. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Harl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A LIFE OF WILLIAK SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Spectator.—‘‘ Unquestionably one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern Knglish scholarship......The mass of obscure and tangled controversies 
which he bas ravelled ont is immense.” 

Academy.—‘‘ An admirable piecs of work, and should at once take rank as 
the standard life of the poet for this generation.” 





NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERTHS, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL , 
SKETCHES, 
Now ready.—Third Series, completing the Work. 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late Jonx ADpINGTON SymMonDs. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE. By Mrs. Litian F, Fieip., Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 


Historical Study. By the Hon. A. S. G. Cannina, Author of “ The Divided 
Irish,” “* History in Fact and Fiction.’’ Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Manchester Courier.—“ As a literary critic Mr. Canning has few superiors 
to-day, and tie charm of Chaps, 1418 inclusive is sufficient to redeem any book 
from insignificance.” 


With a Portrait, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On December 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. With 97 Full-page Illus- 


trations, 122 Woodcuts, and a Facsimile Letter. 
The volume can also be had as a separate book handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges, 7s. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1899. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Speeimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. BuLuen, First Mate, 
With a LETTER TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. C. 


Tuomson, Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” and of “The Outgoing 
urk,” 


With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. As Seen by a Subaltern from 
Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp V1BART. 
Bookman.— The book is eminently readable, and a capital one to place in 
the hands of young people.” 


New Novels. 
THECLA’S VOW. By the late Anronio GALLENGA, 


Author of *‘ Castellamonte,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Spectator.—“We cannot rid ourselves of the impression that this curions 
domestic tragedy may have been founded on the vengeance actually wreaked in 
real life on a jealous husband by af indignant and innocent wife.’ 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howarrn, 


Author of “Jan; an Afrikander.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Vanity Fair.—* A stride far in advance of ‘Jan’; very interesting as a 
story weil balanced in treatment, dignified and restrained,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


MACWILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PART II. NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL OF 


SELBORNE. Part Il.—Personal and Political With 2 Portraits, In 
2 vols, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ A permanent contribution to the history of the reign...... 
These volumes will always have an attraction for the student, and the reader 
will feel grateful for the care and jadgment with which Lady Sophia Palmer 
has given them to the world.” 








With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BRAM- 


DAILY NEWS,—“ As historical documents tho numerous letters of Lord 
Bramwell, which are published in this volume, and which contain his opinions 
on politios, law, religion, aud sooial questions generally, have a real value.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brapiey. With numorous Illustrations by 
JosEPH PENNELL and Huan Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Be om DEMY.—‘“‘ May be regarded as a standard work for all visitors to North 
ales.” 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


A FLEET IN BEING. Notes of Two 


Trips with the Channel Squadron, [Ready on Tuesday, 
THIRTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND.—Orown 8vo, 63, 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


NEW EDITION OF TOR ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. Bv Jous Ricnarp Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. Green and Miss Kare Norgate. With 1,400 [liustrations. New 
E.jition in 3 vols. Super-Roy. 8vo, half-leather binaing, 403. 
*,* This book can be parchssed on the instalment system, For particulars 
apply to the Booksellers, 








NEW DECORATED EDITION, 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia, Rendered into English Verse by Epwarr 
FirzGxraLp. Decorated by W. B. Mscdougall. Dedicated to the Members 
of the Omar Khayyam Club. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,00¢ Copies, 
The Decorated Borders have been Kngraved on Wood by Octave Lacour. 
Bound in sateen cloth, with Design by W. B. Macdouwall. 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ The ariist bas made an atmosphere round the 
quatrains which adds a glamour of its own to the immortal verses.” 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies 


from the Chronicles of Rome. By F. Marron Orawrorp. With 28 Full 
page Photogravnres, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 
TIMES.—“ Ought to interest every tourist who takes Rome seriously.” 





ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST 


CENTURY OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, By Samvusxi Dit, M.A. 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Proressorn Bury writes:—‘‘It is an important contribution to the socia 
history of the Roman Empire.” 





THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. 4A 


Picture of the Greco-Roman World in his Time, By Frrpinawp GRP 


GOROVIUS. Translated by Marr E. Ropinsoyn. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

THE MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By 
agg FISHER, Fellow aud Tutor of New Coilege, Oxford. In 2 vols. 
Svo, 21s, net. 

















SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 


GARDEN. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ We hope that Elizabeth will write more rambling and 
delightful books.” 
TIMES.—‘‘A very bright little book...... Fall of bright glimpses of nature 
and sprightly criticisms of life.” 





With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A 


WOMAN IN NEW MEXICO. By EpirH M. NicnoL., 


RANCH- 


NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN, 


CAVOUR. By the Countess 


MARTINENGO CESARESCO. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—* This is the first biography of the great Italian statesman 
that has been published since his correspondence, which throws so much light 
upon his career, was given to the world.” 


THE BOOK OF THE CAMBRIDGE 


LEVIEW, 1879—1897. Fecap. 8vo, 53. net. 





EVELYN 





THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND 


THEIR PEOPLE. A Record of Personal Observation and Experience, 
with a Short Summary of the more important facts in the History of the 
Archipelago. By Dean C. WORCESTER. 





THE YEW TREES OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Jouw Lowe, M.D. Edin.; Honorary 
Physician to His Royal Highness the Prince cf Wales, Lilustrated, 8vo, 
10s. net. : 
FIELD,—“The book will, for many a long day, be a book of reference on its 
theme...... Dr. Lowe’s excellent and readable book.”’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


THE WAY THE WORLD 
WENT THEN. 


By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 
With Illustrations. 


ConTENTS: 


1, THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 6. THE NEW STONE AGE, 
2. THE ROCK STORY. 7. THE BRONZE AGE. 


3, A FROZEN EARTH. & THE LAKE-DWELLERS, 
4. TRIBES AND NATIONS. | 9. THE AGE OF IRON, 
5. THE OLD SLONE AGE. 10, THE SEA KINGS. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


‘*Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss 
Buckley’s enchanting books.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth 
Thousand, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, marble 
edges, 11s. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. 
A Sequel to “‘The Fairyland of Science.” With nearly 100 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; bound in calf, 11s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal 
Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63.; calf extra, lls. 


WINNERS IN LIFES RACE; or, The Great 
Back-boned Family. With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
8s, 6d.; calf extra, 14:, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and of the Progress of Discovery, from the Time of the Greeks to the 
Present Time. Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, with 77 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 143. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 255 Coloured 
Illustrations, drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN. With Descriptive Letter. 
—_- by ARABELLA B, BuckLey. Crown 4to, handsome cioth binding, 
10s, od, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MR. HARRY QUILTER, Pusuisues 


THE PIED PIPER OF 
HAMELIN. 


Edition de Luxe. 


Bound parchment and gold. Embossed silver plates. Printeg 
Japanese vellum, without use of type. Every page an 
original design. Small folio, 13 in. by 16 in. 

Colour plates on vellum and silk. 


FIVE GUINEAS NET. 


MR. HARRY QUILTER begs to announce that THE 
WHOLE of the TEN GUINEA EDITION on Eny. 
lish vellum HAS NOW BEEN SUBSCRIBED, wit} 
the exception of a very few copies, the price of which is 
FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 


MR. QUILTER desires to draw particular attention to the 
notice which follows respecting the increase in price of 
the FIVE GUINEA EDITION on Japanese vellum, 
strictly limited to 400 copies. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for this Edition will close finally 
on publication, 
after that date the PRICE will be SEVEN GUINEAS. 


THE UNIQUE CHARACTER of this work has been fully 


described in previcus advertisements ; and the pubiic are reminded that 
there is no question but that the value of this Edition de Luxe will greatly 
increase, as in the cise of former Art Works arranged by Mr. Quilter, 


Prospectuses and Order Forms from 
EARRY QUILTER, 21 Bryanston Square, W. 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. £2 each offered, Symonds’ 

**Life Benvenniti Cellini,” 2 vols.; ** Henry Esmond,” 3 vols,, 1852; ‘‘ Irish 

Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1843; ‘* Paris Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1840. FOR SALE: 

Studio, 14 vols, publisher's cloth, £12; Kipling’s Works, 15 vols. half-calf, 
£7 103.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 


TOST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
N R. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LIST, contaiving Details of Books in all Departments of English 
Literature, is Now Ready. It contains over Fifty Illustrations, a largi 
number being portraits of the Author’s, whose Books are included in the 
List.—Address, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.0O. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING ** NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black’s 





for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


“atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s,, price 30s., carriave paid. We want Kipling’s 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HJYLLAND COMPANY, 
| Book Merchants, Oberry Street, Birminghim, 





"COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 


Country Pursuits. 


Tue SPORTSMAN says :— 
Weekly 
Price 6d. 


such value for the money. Our duty is to 


seen so beautiful a production at anything like the price of this 
weekly periodical. The photogravures are exquisite. Ten years 
ago—nay, five—they would not have been thought possible. ‘he 





literary matter is sound and entertaining. 


Tue MAn oF THE WORLD says :— 


By Post, 64d. 


Country Life. 


GARDENS OLD AND 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country 


Just Published, demy 8vo, 1s. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE COURSE FROM 


THE GOAL. 


An Essay on Life, its Character and Aspira 


By LORD NORTON, 





RIVINGTONS, 24 King Street, Covent Garden, 


It is, of course, the proprietors’ business how they can give | Being Anecdotes of 


‘hat superlatively attractive and beautifully got-up paper— 


HELMINGHAM HALL, SUFFOLK. 


SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy ef Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


say that we have not 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find & 
welcome.’’—Standard, 


“*A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


NEW. 


LIFE are 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C 


tions. 





Loudon, 
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WESSAS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 





Standard Books. 
By the Right Hon, WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. IIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 17841793, 36s.; Vols, VII, and VIII., 
°93-18(0, 368. 
“CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols, crown 8vo, 6s, each, IRELAND. 


5yols, erowo 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE, OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 v's 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 


8vo, 36s, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
63. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 
91s, Vol. 11. 1651-1654, with 7 Mapas, 8vo, 21s. 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 
By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 2 vols, 8vo, 188, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop L—A D. 449 to 1485. 4s 64. | Pertop III.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 64. 
Periop II.—1485 to 1688, 5s, Periop IV.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the —— Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 
63, eac’ 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION 
ENGLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 
Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 3:3. 61, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Svs. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


Pendinm of Psychology and Ethic:, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part L DEDUCTION, 4s, | Part II. INDUCTION, 6s, 6d, 


_.. _By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN 


3 vols. crown S8vo, 3:3. 6d, each, 


New Books. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTI£ CROZIER, 


MY INNER LIFE: 
Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution & Autobiography. 
By JOHN BEATIIE CROZIER, 
Author of “Civilisation and Progress,” &. S8vo, 14s, 


“The object of the author’s best years has been, as we said, the search for ‘the: 
Ideal’—the thing or means by which some connection hecomes possible between 
thought and its object, mind and matter, spirit and flesh, God and the universe. 
Whether the search has been successful or not, it has been pursued with rare 
disinterestedness and devotion.”—Daily Chronicle. 


| me Se ae ee 
Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. With 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s, 


“A book which no student of Pitt’s life and times can neglect or read without 
keen and sustained interest.’’—Times. 

“The energy and acumen of Lord Ashbourne have enabled him, not with- 
standing his many duties as Lord Chancellor of Ireland and representative of 
the Cabinet on Irish business in the House of Lords, to make an important con- 
tribution to history, and at the same time to offer a worthy tribute from Ireland 
to the greatest of Engiand’s modern Statesmen.” — Morning Post. 

“This book embodies the fruits of long labours among manuscripts and corre- 
spondence, and there is scarcely a paze which does not provide new material 
for an estimate of Pitt’s character...... We have at Jast the materials which 
Bishop Tomline set aside for later treatment, and which Lord Stanhope but 
dimly hinted at, They show us Pitt as the son, the brother, and above all as 
the lover.”"— Westminster Gazette, 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD 


BOUVERIE PUSEY, Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, Regins 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Edited and Prepared 
for Publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College; and the Rev. W. C. E. Newsourt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of 8t. Paul’s. With a Photogravure Reproduction of the Bust 
by Mr. George Richmond in the Pusey House, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: being a 


Sequel to “Pickle the Spy.” By ANDREW Lanc. With 4 Plates, 8vo, 16s. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.C, Oxford, 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ** Time and Space,” 
“ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 363, net. 


RAMAKAR/SHWA: his Life and Sayings. 


By the Right Hon. F. Max Miitter, K.M., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute; Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5:3. 
*,* Ramakrishna, whose life is described and whose sayings have been collected 
in this volume, was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are known under 
diff-rent names as Sannyasins, Mahdtmans, or Yogins, He was born in 1833 and 
died in 1886, 


A COLLECTED EDITION of the WORKS of 
the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 


10 Vols. are now published, at a uniform price of 58. each, in crown 8vo, 
Other Volumes are in preparation, and will be issued Monthly, 


NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford, CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 

Lectures, delivered before the} SHOP. 

University of Glasgow in 1838, Vol. I. Keceut Essays and Addresses, 
Vol. Ii. phic: Says. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION : the Gifford VoL iii, Maas al and 

Lectures, delivered before the Uuni- Literature. 








versity of Glasgow in 1890, Vol. IV. Essays on Mvthology and 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: Folk-lore, 
the Gifford Lectures, delivered be-| THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 


fore the University of Glasgow in | 
1591, 


THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological Re- 
ligion: the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered before the University of | 
Glasgow in 1892, 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


LIFE. By Wituram Briext, D.D., Regzius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Oarist Charch, Oxford. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 


THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND IN THE CHUROH OF ENGLAND: Four 
Sermons. By W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Laiy Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


POEMS. By Eva Gore-Boorn. Cr. 8vo, ds, 
HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrow- 


dale. By Epna LyaLtu. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“This simple, wholesome tale deserves commendation.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 
DOCTOR THERNE. By H. River Haccarp. 


Crown §vo, 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION, as Illustrated by the 
Religions of India: the H bbert 
Lectures, delivered at the Cuaprer 
House, Westminster Abbey, in 1878. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS, 











ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 








‘* The story as a story carries the reader along, ard will be eagerly read for the 
sake of its vivid pictures of life and its powerful stuiy of a complax human 
character by tho-e who would never trouble their heads about vace nation 
further than to be revaccinated when an epidemic is threatening. By writing it 
the author has done a great service to the cause of trath against fa'-ehood, of 
Lnowledge against igaorauce, and of experience againss folly and knavery,” 

— British Metical Journal, 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BRADBURY, AGNEW & 60.’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. 
SONGS AND THEIR 
SINGERS. 


By PHIL MAY. 


Proof Impressions of these much ad- 
mired Drawings from Punch, printed on 
Japanese Paper and mounted on Art Boards, 
royal 4to size, enclosed in a fine Portfolio 
in a Case, 

lds. net. 





PIQUET, LAWS OF. 


I 
THOS. DE LA RUE AND 00.8 LIST. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


New Edition (Fwesty-third), 90th Thousand, cap. 


8vo, eioth, gilt «xtra, 5a.; handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, Revised throughout, 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By * Gavenpisu.” 
THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 





New Edition (Ninth), cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; 


handsomely priated in Red and Black, 


Adopted by 


With a Treatise 


the Portland and Turf C)ubs, 
on the Game, by *‘ CavENDISH. 





New Edition (Fourth), cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 
greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s, 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clabs. With a Treatise 


on the Gamo, by ‘‘ CAvBNDISH.” 





In crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MR. PUNCH’S 
ANIMAL LAND. 
By E. T. REED. 

In this Collection the Drawings are 
given in the same size as the Artist’s 
Original Designs, accompanied by Addi- 
tional Comments, printed in Facsimile on 
Separate Pages facing the Drawings. 





In royal 4to oblong, 123. Gd. net. 


PREHISTORIC PEEPS, 


By E. T. REED. 


This Edition of these extremely humor- 
ous Drawings from Punch has been issued 
in response to the continuous requests for 
copies which the Publishers have received. 
It is nearly exhausted, and early applica- 
tion should be made by those desiring to 
possess it. 





IN SEPARATE VOLUMES, EACH 


WITH A GLOSSARY. 


im 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 
HANDY-VOLUME EDITION. 

The 39 vols. are bound in soft limp cloth, 
with the edges coloured, and are enclosed 
in an attractive Case, which measures about 
10 in. in width by about 5in. in depth. 

No Edition of Shakspeare has hitherto 
Seen produced so handy, so compact, so 
elegant as this. 

In Case complete, 25s. 





WITH JOHN LEECH’S COLOURED 
PLATES. 


THE COMIC HISTORIES 


or 


By G. A. A*BECKETT: 
Illustrated by Joun Lercu. 
With 30 Hand-Coloured Engravings and 
300 Woodent Illustrations. 
A NEW EDITION in 3 vols., printed in 
large old-faced type on a laid antique paper, 
with full margins, 93s. each in cloth. 





In medium $vo, red cloth, 14s. 
THE 
HAUGHTYSHIRE HUNT. 


By FOX RUSSELL. 

A finely illustrated volume, with 40 
Sporting Sketches by R. J. Ricitarpson, 
of which 16 are Full-page Pictures. 

“Glad to welcome a really wholesome, 
amusing, and yet sportsmanilike story like 
that which Mr. Fox Russell has given us, 
The illustrations, too, are good, and Mr. 
Richardson deserves praise.” 

—Morning Post. 


London: 


BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Ltd., 





BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
Sixth Edition, crowa 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennurt, Ex- 
Champion. Bdited by “CavenpisH.” With 

upwards of 200 Lilustrations. 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, eloth, gilt extra, 5s, Hand- 
somely printed in R-d and Black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By *“ CavENnpIsH.” 

” 

CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH. 
61, each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
Srrirs: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Laads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Handa, 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Béziqne. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Enctre. Imperial. sSpoil- 
Five. Oalabrasella. Sixty-Six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 

PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 


numerous Diagrams. By ‘“‘CavENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 








Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the os and Tarf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game. By “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Chay. 





Sixth Kdition. Oap Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“ WHIsT RHYMES,” 3d. 





New Fdition (Fifth) 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted 
by the Portland and Tori Clubs; with a 
Gnide te the Game, by “ Boaz,’’ and How to 
Play Bridge, by ‘‘ Bapswortu.” 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIAKIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &e., for 159), 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “ FINGER,’ 
“THUMB,” and ** PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, 
in neat cases. Wholesale only of the Pub- 
lishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








MNHE WILDERNESS AND ITS 
TENANTS, A Series of Geogranvhical gnd 
other Essays Illustrative of Life in Wild Countries, 
By Joux Mappen. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, i 
“It is impossible to open these volumes without 
finding an hour’s interesting reading.” —Daily News. 


London: Simpkrn, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ContEnts ror DECEMBER, 
France, Russia, AND THE NILE, 
THe ARCHBISHOP’S CHARGE: THE 
Lorp’s Surrer. By Professor James 0: tines 
THH SIGNIFICANCE OF “ AYLWIN.” B 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. y the Rev. W, 
Dors Trape Potiow THE Frac? By Lord Parrer 


NE 
rr. 


AN ErisoDE OF THE CuBAN Wark, B 

Bopsal. 7 Stephen 
Screntiric Battoonrne. By th 

ete y the Rev. John yf, 


Puvis DE CHAvanneEs. By CO. I. Holmes. 
Lire in Gitar. By Capt. G. H. Bretherton, D.9,0. 
ae OF POLITICAL RUPRESENTATION, By E 
eee LITERATURE IN France. By Edmund 
Tae Arcu-ENEMY OF ENGLAND. 
London: Ispistrr and Oo., Limited, 
Oovent Garden, W.0. 


BOOKS FOR 
Christmas Presents 


An ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE of all impor. 
taut New Books will be sent, post-free, upon applica. 
tion, by 

TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
Discount Booksellers, 143 OXFORD STRERT, W.; 
and 68 SLOANE STREET, 8.W., LONDON, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOOR ONLY, 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPEOT OF 
BRAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 60. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,009. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demani. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly baianees, when not drawn 
below £100, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


po3t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 2 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANIS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward tur 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1578. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS ON ART 
PUBLISHED BY 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW. 


Contuiniog over 150 complet Alphabets, 30 series 
of Numerals, and numerous Facsimiles of Ancient 
Dates, &c., for the nse of Craftsm-on, Designers, 
and all Art Workers, with an Introductory Exsay 
on “Art in the Alphabet.” By Lewis F. Day, 
3s. 6d, net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RE- 


NAISSANCK IN 1TALY. A General View for 
the Use of Studeats and cihers By W. J. 
Anpgerson, A.R,1L.B.A. Second Edition, Re- 
viced and Enlarged, Contaiving 64 Full-page 
Photographic Plates, and 100 Lilustrations in 
the Text. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful and stholarly work... Very fully 
iustrated.’—Jourxal Rt.I B.A. 
“Should rank amonyst the hest architectural 
writings of the day.”—Edinburgh Review, 


BURNE-JONES, ROSSHTTI, FORD MADOX 
BROWN 


KING RENE’S HONEYMOON 


CABINET: a Monograph. By Joun P. Seppon, 
Architect. I lustrated by 10 Photographic Re- 
productions of the Cabinet, and the Panels, 
painted by the late Sir KE. Burne-Jones, DantR 
GaprieL Rosserti, and Forp Mapex Browns, 
Large 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Forty Oopies only of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION 
of the nbove have been printed on Hand-made Paper 
and specially bound in cloth vilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. 


By EpirH WHaxTon and OGpEN Copan, Archi- 
tect. 204 Pages of Text, with 56 Full-page 
Photogravhic Plates of Views of Rooms, Doors, 
Ceilings, Firepiaces, various Pieces of Furniture, 
&e. Large 8vo, cioth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The standpoint from which the book ist yritten is 
thigh one, and in accordance with the Wst tradi- 
tions of Decorative Art. 


ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE 


POETS. By H. HeATHCOTE STATHAM. With 13 
Illustrations, square 8vo, artistically bound, 
3s. 64, net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOR THE STUDENT, CRa¥fTSMAN, AND 
AMATEUR. By BANISTER FLETCHER, 
F.R.LB.A., and B. F. Furtcuer, A.R.1.B.A, 
Containing 300 pages, with 115 Photographic 
Plates, and other IUustrutions. Third kdition, 
Revised. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 

“Tt is one of the pretviest, most compact, and 

most intelligible of handbouks on architeeture,”” 
—Queen, 


WINDOWS.— A BOOK ABOUT 
STAINED AND PAINTED G.iASS. By Lewis 
. Day, Containing 410 page-, including 50 
Full-page Plates, and upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, all of Oid Examples. Large 
8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 
“Contains a more complete poplar acconnt of 
stained and painted glass than has previously 
appeared in this couatry.”—Times, 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. By 


Lewis F, Day. With 123 Fuli-page Plates and 
192 Ilinstrations in the Text, and a copious 
Index tothem. Third Edition (Fifth Thousand), 
Thick crown 8vo, in handsome eloth binding, 
— gilt, from a special Design by the Author, 
2s. 61, 
‘A book more beautiful for its illustrations or 
one more helpful to students of art can hardly be 
imagined.”—Q een, 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. 


With 300 Piates, containing abont 3,00) Lijustra- 
tions of the Elements and Application of Decora- 
tion to Objects. By F. S. Meyer. Third 
English Edition, Revised by HuguH StTannvs. 
Thick 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s, 6d. 
“A library, a museum, an encyclopssdia, and an 
art schoo\ inone. ‘To rival it as a book of reference 
one must filla bookcase.” —Studio. 


THE HISTORIC STYLES OF ORNA- 


MEN. Oontaining 1,500 Examples from all 
Countries and all Periods, on 100 Plates in Gold 
and Colours. With Historical and Descriptive 
Text, Translated from the German of H. Dot- 
pe Folio, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
53. net. 
A beantifal “Grammar of Ornament” at an ex- 
tremely moderate price. 


OLD FURNITURE, ENGLISH AND 


FOREIGN. Drawn and Descrived by ALFRED 

ERNEST CHANCELLOR. Oontaining 40 Photo- 

lithographic Plates exhibiting some 100 Examples 

of Elizabethan, stuart, Queen Anne, Georgian, 

and Chippendale Farniture, &c. With Historical 

and Descriptive Notes. Large 4to, cloth gilt, 
- £1 1s, net. 

In publishing his admirable collection of drawings 
Mr, Chancelior secures the gratitude of all admirers 
0 the consumm:.te craftsmanship of the past.” 

~—Morning Post, 


nN 

GOTHIC WOOD CARVING. Being 
a Ssries of Drawings from Original Work. By 
FRaNKLYN A CRALLAN. Containing 34 large 
Photo-litnograpbie Plates, with descriptive Tex. 
Larve 4to, in handsome cloth portfolio, or bound 
iN cloth vilt, 28s, 








edges, 63. 


vigorously.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Price 6s. each. 


With FREDERICK tue GREAT, 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA. 
AT AGINOOURT. 

WITH COCHRANE tue DAUNT- 


LESS. 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE 
C4OS8S. 
THE TIGER OF MYSORE. 
WULF THE SAXON 
ST. BARTHOLOMKEW’S EVE. 
THROUGH THK SIKH WAR, 
BERICK THE BRITON, 
IN GREEK WATRR&. 
THE DASH *FOR KHARTOUM. 
REDSKIN aND COWBOY, 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUKsT. 
BY KNGLAND’S AIv. 
WI'H LEE IN VIRGINIA, 
BY PIKK AND DYKE. 
THE LION OF 8ST, MARK, 
CAPTAIN BaYLEY’S HEIR. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIK. 


THE HANDSOME 


DONS: a Story for Girls 


written throughout,”—Spectator. 


IN PIRATE 


cloth elegant, 5s. 


encounters.” —Academy. 





BY KATHERINE TYNAN. | 


With 12 Page Illus. 
trations by Gertrude Demain Hammond, B.I, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“This is a really excellent piece of work......Well 


BY KIRK MUNROR®. | 


WATERS. 


With 8 Illustrations by Taber. 


“*A tale of the American Navy of adventure and 


BY SHEILA FE. BRAINE. 





BY G. A. HENTY. 


Price 6s. each. 
FOR THE TEMPLE. 


THE YOUNG OARTHAGINIAN, 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA, 
WHKN LONDON BUKNKD. 
THE LION OF THE NORTH, 
WiTH CLIVE IN INDIA. 

IN FREEDOM'S CAUSR. 
THROUGH TAR FRAY. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG, 
TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG, 


Price 5s. each. 


A MAROH ON LONDON. 

ON THE IRRAWADDY, 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. 
IN THs HEART or THe ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE BXILRK, 
OONDEMNEKD AS A NIHILIST. 
HBLU FAST FOR ENGLAND, 
MAORI AND SETTLER. 

ON or THE TWENTY-EIGHTH, 





BRAN- 


y | 
Crowu 8vo, | mond, B.L. 





BLACKIE AND SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND : a Tale 


of the Peninsular War. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 


** A good sequel to the capital story of ‘ With Moore at Corunna,’ which appeared a year ago.’""—Times. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: a Tale of Hotspur 


and Glendower. With 12 Page Iliustrations by Ralph Peacock. Or. 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
‘Mr. Henty manages to retain the reader’s interest throughont the story, which he tells clearly and 


ges, 6s. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE: a Story of Napoleon’s 


Invasion of Egypt. With 8 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.L, and 3 Plans. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edyes, 5s. 


‘“* This spirited story is conceived and told in Mr, Henty’s very happiest vein.” —Manehester Guardian, 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 5s. each. 


IN THE REIGN OF TERROR, 
ORANGS AND GRBEN, 
BRAVEST WF THE BRAVE. 
A FINAL REOKONING. 
THE CAT OF BUBASTES, 
FOR NAME AND FAME. 
DRAGON AND THE RAVEN. 
ST. GRORGE FOR ENGLAND, 
BY SHu&ER PLUCK. 
FAOING DEATH. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE YOUNG COLONISTS. 
A CHAPTER or ADVENTURES, 

Price 2s. 6d. 

STURDY AND STRONG. 


Price 1s. 6d. each 


TALES or DARING & DANGER, 
YARNS ON THE BEAOH, 


BY OLIPHANT SMEATON, 


A MYSTERY of the PACIFIC. 


Wits 8 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“A most fascinating story.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


BY E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


A GIRL OF TO-DAY. 


6 Pace Llustrations by Gertrude Demain Ham- 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“Excellently written, interesting all throuzh, and 
b 


With 


| admirably illustrated.”—Globe, 


BY GORDON STABLES. 


THE TURKISH AUTOMA- 


TON: a Tale of the Time of Catherine the 
Great of Russia. With 6 Page {llustrations by | 
William Rainey, R.I. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


COURAGE, TRUE HEARTS: 


the story of Three Boys who Siiled in Search of 
Fortune. Witt 6 Page Lilustrations by W. 8. 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

**An excellent book for boys.” 


3s. 6d. 
“ An absorbing Russian tale, founded on fact.” as oe 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


| 


—Outlook, | 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 Full- 


page Plates, a large number of Vignettes, and Cover Design by Cartom Moore Park. Demy 4to (1S 
inches by 10 inches), 5s. 
**Unreserved praise must he hestowed unon‘An Alphabet of Animals’ by Carton Moore Park, whose 
illustrations are not only extremely clever, but highly artistic to boot.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTEBS, and other Stories. 


By Avice TALWIN Morris. Witt 62 charming Illustrations in Black and White by Alice B. Woodward. 
Square 8vo, decorated cluth boards, 3s. 6d. 
** Miss Woodward's drawings are remarkably clever, and this is altogether a delightful book.”’—G@lobe, 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, Decorative Title-page, and Cover Design, imperial 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“Will give many happy half-hours to little ones. The amusing verses are accompanied by bright and 
original illustrations, which add to their charm.”—Punch. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. By 


AmeLia HourcuHison STIRLING, M.A. With over 50 Iilustrations by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, clotb 
elegant, 2s, 6d. 
* Will be pleasant reading for young and old..... We can thoroughly recommend this little book, which is 


adequately illustrated by Mr, Paul Hardy.””—Athenaum, 

CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. Neztsn. With 16 Illus- 
trations by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

“© A charming book of short stories, excellently illustrated,”—London Review, 





Also NEW STORY BOOKS at Prices from 2s, 6d. to 6d. 


| BLACKIE and SON’S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable for Presentation. 


&c., sent post-free on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 
$4 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 





Just Published, 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By Tuomas Ersxinz Houvanp, D.C.L. 


Just Published, pp. 586, post 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


CZESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. According 


to the Text of Emanvuri Horrmann (Vienna, 1899). Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by St. GzoraE Stock. 

“Mr. Stock's discussion of the histwrical value and accuracy of the Com- 
mnentaries is very seund. His sketch of (m-ar’s character ‘s spirited and good. 
entgea Good judgment is shown both iu tne topics selected, aud in the way in 
which tLey are treated,”— Manchester Guardian. 


Just published, pp. ]x.-542, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Facsimile, 21s. 
P. OVIDI NASONIS HEROIDES. With the 


Greek Translation of Planudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR 
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